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from Norway pairs a 
documentary film crew with a 
man who hunts very oid 
mythologicai monsters. This is 
the secret worid of Trolihunter. 
PLUS! Designing the film’s 
beasts, and an interview with 
the trolihunter himselfl • 

by «PRIL SHELLINGS, TBEVOR TUMINSKI 
and DAVE ALEKANOER 


BIGFOOT VS. THE PEOPLE 


For the fits! time in print, the two men on 
the opposite sides of the biggest ever 
cryptozoo controversy respond to each 
others’ claims about the legendary 
Patterson-Gimlin footage. 
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by LYLE BLACKBURN and JERRY HESTAND 
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few years ago, a magazine editor asked me to write about wtiat I would do rf I won the lottery. After 
much thought, I described how I would use the money to stage a Bigfoot hoax. More specifically. I’d 
commission the best sasquatch suit money could buy, find a large actor to wear it, hire a stealthy 
crew to set up a “sighting” that would be captured on camera, and pay everyone behind the scenes 
handsomely to keep the secret. More importantly, though, I would pick an economically depressed town in 
a wooded area as the backdrop. I reasoned that if I was going to go to all the trouble, I didn't want it to be 
just a mere blip on the cryptozoo radar, but rather an enduring legend that would spawn an entire tourist 
industry for a place that needed an economic boost - it would be a noble lie. I’d even keep my crew on the 
payroll to stage semi-regular sightings of the beast. I think that would be worth a million bucks at least. 

I love cryptozoo creatures, even though I'm not what you'd call a believer. For me, the idea that somehow, 
in this day and age, there’s a primate running around in the forests of North America that somehow hasn’t 
been capUired or killed and documented, despite all the people looking for it, is pretty absurd. On the flipside, 
you’d also be a fool to think that there ^en't new species out there waiting to be discovered. Scientists and 
fishermen are regularly hauling new, weird critters out of the ocean. (Could there be a Merfoot lurking in 
the depths somewhere?) But humans are much more invasive on land than we can ever be in the watery 
depths, which is key. 

Okay, so even if I can’t buy into the existence of large primates hidden away in the wilds of North America, 

I still believe in the importance of believing in Bigfoot, the Loch Ness Monster, the Mothman, maybe even 
trolls (of the non-Internet variety). There's a reason some folks are so passionate about this stuff, that there 
are so many supposed Bigfoot videos posted on YouTube, as well as 
a number of organized groups dedicated to researching sasquatches, 
not to mention the scores of movies about these "real-life” monsters. 
The more mysteries of the universe mankind solves, and the less we’re 
ruled by religion and superstition (that whole Rapture thing was a bust, 
wasn’t it?), the more we crave mystery. It’s boring to live in a world 
where we’ve completed all the Rubik’s Cubes, which is why this stuff 
remains wildly popular. Now that we’ve got satellite imagery, infrared 
cameras and other probing technology, plus less wilderness than ever 
before, you’d think belief in Bigfoot would diminish. Instead, Bigfoot 
researchers seem to be doubly encouraged by these gadgets. Logi- 
cally, they should be more skeptical than ever, but, as Jerry Hestand 
of the Texas Bigfoot Research Conservatory, who’s featured in a side- 
bar to our Bigfoot feature, indicates, the opposite is happening. 

The thing is, that from a young age, having read Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, marvelled at the weird creatures on Sesame Street or played 
with plastic dinosaurs, many of us love monsters. That childhood fas- 
cination doesn’t go away for a lot of people, so we hang onto it any way we can. Some people study pale- 
ontology, some build monsters for the movies, others, ahem, get a gig at a horror magazine, and some 
investigate Bigfoot. Apply the word “cryptozoology,” move things into the realm of the scientific, and studying 
sasquatches is like a free pass to keep believing in monsters long after we’re apparently too old for that 
sort of thing. That skunk ape isn’t a "monster,” it’s a “creature" or a yet-to-be classified primate, right? In 
one way, cryptozoology is like this awesome loophole for adult monster lovers. And you can bet that a lot 
of grown-ups who laugh at the idea of monsters are quick to watch the latest blurry Bigfoot, lake monster 
or chupacabra footage, which pops up regularly on mainstream news sites such as CNN. 

That craving for things beyond the realm of the ordinary is so strong that even if, say, additional film from 
the famous Patterson-Gimlin footage was produced that clearly showed a man putting on a suit before 
walking into that dry creek bed, there would be cries that the hoax footage was in itself a hoax to cover up 
the existence of Bigfoot. Evidence has a limited effect on faith. So rest assured, there will be more Bigfoot 
footage, more people trying to debunk it, and others trying to rebunk it... or unbunk it (?) or whatever, and 
I love it because it shows us that monsters are alive and well - if not in the woods, at least in our minds. To 
paraphrase that famous X-Files poster: we want to believe. 
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AMAZING lineup for Festival Of Fear! ‘breaks 
out goth clothes* Haha! Ready to explore the 
#Fandom dark side! ;) 

@ARWENFANOOM, VIA TWITTER 

READ THE NEW ISSUE! Loved the Sushi Ty- 
phoon stuff! The magazine keeps getting better 
and better! Keep up the great work! 

MARVIN CHARLES, VIA FACEBOOK 

THANK YOU for the amazing article and inter- 
view with John Waters in RMff1 1 1. John has to 
be one of the most fun and creative forces 
working today and I was thrilled to see him on 
your cover. I literally laughed out loud reading 
the interview. He is never afraid to push cultural 
boundaries, and neither is Rue Morgue. I can’t 
tell you how much it means to me to see my 
favourite outsider artists in your magazine, and 
be introduced to new and emerging talents with 
every issue. 

SUSAN MITCHELL 
- STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 

I HAVE NOT BEEN the most devoted reader, al- 
though I do enjoy a great issue from time to 
time, and I must say RM#in has been an ab- 
solute treat. Being not only a fan of horror films 
but of film in general I was pleased to see an in- 
depth look into the mind of John Waters, an in- 
tense interview with Alejandro Jodorowsky, and 
of course Vincent Price’s 1 00th birthday memo- 
rial. I will continue to keep an eye out for these 
gems, as well as anticipate future reads. 

GREG MAXWELL - WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

NEW ISSUE is pretty awesome. But then, any 
issue that involves a tribute to Mr. Vincent 
Leonard Price ("The Englishman From St. 
Louis”) and an interview with John Waters really 
couldn’t not be good! 

EERIE LEE SHIVERS, VIA FACEBOOK 

THE PRESENT ISSUE Of Rue Morgue really let 
me down. I enjoy looking at and reading your 
magazine; however, while you present a tribute 
to some of Vincent Price’s best films in RM#1 1 1. 
you left out The Pit and the Pendulum, The Ob- 
long Box, The Masque of the Red Death, and I'm 
sure others. 

RICHARD D. COOPER 
- HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


[The Vincent Price feature wasa tribute to the 
actor himself and not his films necessarily: the 
artists were given free rein to represent him 
however they saw fit. We did not assign them 
particular films. - Ed.] 

I JUST READ the review of Blitzkid's Apparltional 
in RM#1 1 1. 1 was left wondering if the reviewer had 
a double ear infection when he listened to the 
album, or if they were even listening to the right 
one. I certainly did not hear a Danzig or AFI rip-off. 
I did detect a slight AFI influence on a song or two, 
but to call them "a sub-AFI copy” was unjustified. 
The reviewer seems to think that the current ver- 
sion of the Misfits is the measuring stick that all 
other horror punk bands should be compared to. I 
am assuming this based on the fact that he lists 
the Misfits and Balzac in the same sentence. Jerry 
Only’s Misfits, Osaka Popstar and Balzac are the 
unholy trinity attempting to kill the genre, they are 
not horror punk saviours or the mark by which oth- 
ers should be judged. I’ll take Blitzkid at their worst 
before “Jerryfits” or Balzac. 

J. KOSMYNA - OLD BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 

SPOTTED a ©RueMorgue poster on Almost 
Heroes'. 

@ZEDUCHER, VIA TWIHER 

AS THE FULL MOON looms here, I can find no 
better time to write and tell you how much I love 
your magazine. Being a horror aficionado myself, I 
appreciate the fact that you’re definitively the first 
and last words on all things horrific. In fact, I was 
so intrigued with the article about Gothic art of the 
late 19th century [RM#I03: “Convulsive Beauty”) 
that I was compelled to write a song called “Hats 
Off to Mr. Beardsley," for my band The Muggs, 
which is an homage to the great artist Aubrey 
Beardsley. His story and his artwork absolutely 
captivated me. I would have never heard of him 
had it not been for you. Subsequently, many Muggs 
fans are inquiring who “Mr. Beardsley” is, all thanks 
to you. 

DANNY METHRIC - DETRDIT, MICHIGAN 

A FRIEND OF MINE lent me a copy of your publi- 
cation and I was very impressed with it. You are 
very thorough in your coverage of the horror genre. 
From films State Land and Daybreakers to music 
(The Grotesquery and Fever Ray) to books (Grande 
Dame Guignol Cinema and Eerie Von’s book of 


early Misfits photography), I have to hand it to you, 
you have it all. PS. I think the honesty in your re- 
views is the best aspect of your magazine. 

FERMAN SIMS - ADDRESS WITHHELD 


WOULD YOU HRSI 

WtDNESOAYSr 

WEEKLY ON OUR FACEBOOK PAGE 


WOULD YOU RATHER 

be woken up every morn- 
ing by Dokken playing 
“Dream Warriors" in your 
bedroom, or have to re- 
cite all of the lyrics to DJ 
Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh 
Prince's “A Nightmare on 
My Street” before you 
can start your car? 


I already do that Fresh Prince thing every 
other day anyway. On the off days I’m doing 
“Are you Ready for Freddy" by the Fat Boys. 

JEFF MELD 


I'd have to say Fresh Prince since I sing that 
song daily anyways, plus I'd be worried about 
Dokken going through my shjff. 

JESSE ARNISON 


1 is actually kinda awesome. I picture them 
ripping down the walls with a guitar solo. 

AUTUMN COOK 


Is poking out both of my eardrums with a 
hot knitting needle an option?? 

MAH BOISELLE 
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FANTASIA FILM FESTIVAL CELEBRATES 15 YEARS 
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For genre film festival lovers, the question isn’t 
whether to attend FanTasia - ifs which of the festival's 
dozens of screenings and events to catch. With more 
than 105,000 tickets sold last year - a cool 1 5,000 more 
than 2009’s tally - FanTasia has proven to be one of the 
most important showcases in the world for movies that 
run considerably left of centre. 

This year's festival, which runs July 1 4 through August 
7 and marks FanTasia's fifteen-year anniversary, will be 
no exception. The roster of world premieres includes The 
Wicker Tree, writer/director Robin Hardy’s re-imagining 
of his own 1973 classic The Wicker Mart, highly-antici- 
pated horror anthology The Theatre Bizarre, Yudai Yam- 
aguchi's Nazi baseball gorefest DeadbaJt, and the grisly 
Italian throwback Morituhs. Among this year’s confirmed 
gueste are Hardy, Richard Stanley {Dust Devil, Hardwardi. 
Lucky McKee (May, The Woman), Tom Savini, Noboru 
Iguchi (The Machine Girl, Tomie-.Uniimiterti, John Landis, 
and Ted Kotcheff, who will host a screening of his recently 
rediscovered Aussie classic Wake in Fright 

Other screenings will include Sion Sono’s Guilty of Ro- 
mance, Deadgirl scribe Trent Haaga’s Chop. Andy 
Fetscher’s grueliing Urban Explorer, the sci-fi action com- 
edy Attack the Block, Takashi Miike’s Ninja Kids, Shunji 
Iwai’s Vampire, the gruesome sex-and-horror anthology : 
UWe Deaths. Kevin Smith's Red State. Dick Maas’ Saint 
(a.k.a. Siint, see RMfflOTi and the aforementioned Tomie: 
Unlimited. And FanTasia is even educationai thanks to 
screenings of a number of documentaries, such as Last 
Days Here, about Bobby Liebling, founder and vocalist of 
the heavy metal band Pentagram, and Art/Crime, which 
explores the ongoing prosecution of Montreal FX artist 
Remy Couture. 

“One thing that realiy excites me about this year’s 
lineup," says festival co-director Mitch Davis, “is the bal- 
ance between super-anticipated fiims from adored film- 
makers and the number of totally unknown discoveries 
from newcomers that we’re going to iaunch into the 
world. For every Sion Sono, Richard Stanley, Landis, or 
Miike, there’s a Filip Tegstedt [Swedish psychological 
chiller Mariann^ or a David Bryant [UK kidnap thriller 
Vicpmdl. It’s really going to be an incredible experience 
for people, provided they have the guts to take some 
risks." 




Burke and Hare: Simon Pegg (left) and Andy Serkis play grave robbers in John Landis' new film, which has its 
Canadian premiere at FanTasia. 


This year’s festivai will also feature the presentation 
of a lifetime achievement award to Landis, followed by 
the Canadian premiere of his gravedigger comedy Burke 
and Hare, a spotlight on the films of Adam Wingard, in- 
cluding the world premiere of his iatest feature What 
Fun We Were Having: Four Stories about Date Rape 
(Wingard’s career was effectively launched when Fan- 
Tasia screened Home Sick in 2007); and a speciai 
screening of the 1 925 Phantom of the Opera accompa- 
nied by a live 40-piece orchestra. Shorts fans can also 
look forward to the world premiere of stop-motion 
maestro Robert Morgan’s years-in-the-making Bobby 
Yeah. 

Davis is reluctant to predict a breakout hit, however. 

“The majority of our screenings are sell-outs or near 
sell-outs, so the question is almost like asking which 
amp plays louder at volume eleven," he notes, but sin- 
gles out Julian Gilbey’s mountain-set A Lonely Place to 
Die (“a skull-smashingly intense UK siege thriller’’) and 


Sean Branney’s Lovecraftian adaptation The Whisperer 
in Darkness (“like a Joe Dante film, witii a nightmare 
edge that really surprises") as two of this year’s most 
memorable features, 

FanTasia 2011 will also include a homespun tribute 
to legendary Quebec exploitation producers John Dun- 
ning and Andre Link (Shivers. Rabid, the lisa series, My 
Bloody Valentine, etc.), 

“The tribute is something that, especially for our fif- 
teenth anniversary, feels spiritually right," Davis says. 
“A lot of people forget that horror and exploitetion cin- 
ema was what kept Canada’s film industry alive in the 
’70s, and the strongest, most iconic films made in that 
era came through Dunning and Link, launching scores 
of major careers right here in Quebec. Their Cinepix 
company was the AlP of Canada and not enough people 
celebrate them for that. We will." 

For more information, check out festivalfantasia.com. 
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GRIS GRIMLY EMGARKS ON A TRIO OF NEW HORROR PROJECTS • 
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Man-M3de; Gris Giimly's “dark’’ version ofPinocchio. and (below) the artist's take on Frankenstein's monster. 


Gris Grimly may just be one of the hardest 
working people in horror. Best known for his dark 
children's stories, the LA area-based 
artist/writer/director has consistently completed 
at least two or three projects per year over the 
past decade. But it’s his most recent endeavour 
- a stop-motion feature film based on his 2002 
illustrated version of Carlo Collodi’s Pinocchio (Jot 
Books), produced by Guillermo del Toro in con- 
junction with The Jim Henson Company - which 
will likely earn his unique vision its biggest audi- 
ence yet. 

“I put together a rogue team of talented friends 
to help develop a pitch to get the film made,” says 
Grimly. "At the time, I wasn’t interested in direct- 
ing myself and had a dream list of directors to ap- 
proach for the task. Guillermo was at the top.” 

After Grimly received word that del Toro had 
bought a piece of his Pinocchio artwork from a 
gallery, he set up a meeting with the Pan's 
Labyrinth filmmaker to see If he might be inter- 
ested in helming a big-screen adaptation of the 
tale. Though del Toro passed on the offer in favour 
of occupying the producer's chair, he paired 
Grimly up with Adam Parrish King {The Wraith of 
Cobble Hill), who will co-direct the project. Grimly 
is adamant that the film will maintain the more 
adult feel of Collodi’s orig- 
inal story. 

"The story, the. tone and 
the imagery is dark, but it 
is very real,” he explains. 

“And in this dangerous 
world, there is also 
beauty. We have been 
faithful to the book and 
the integrity of the shared 
vision. So no compro- 
mises have been made to 
sell [it] to the masses. I 
feel if you remain faithful 
to your vision and in- 
stincts, you will have an 
audience.” 

For the film's musical 
elements, Grimly has en- 
listed Australian crooner 
Nick Cave and his Bad 
Seeds/Grinderman collab- 
orator Warren Ellis but, for now, he’s keeping the 
details to himself. 


"The conversations I’ve had with Nick and 
Warren so far have been very exciting,” he says. 
“1 couldn’t ask for a more appropriate musician 
to hook up with for the sound of the film." 

With Pinocchio awaiting the 
green light. Grimly is currently in 
post-production on his “anti-love 
story” short film. Wounded Em- 
bark of the Lovesick Mind, and is 
releasing his long-awaited 
graphic novel adaptation on 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein this 
fall by way of Harper Collins. He’s 
also been regularly blogging 
about the artistic process behind 
the book at grisgrimlysfranken- 
stein.biogspot.com. 

"I’ve remained true to the text 
of the original Mary Shelley 
adaptation, but I’ve chosen to 
focus on a single story, which is 
the tragic tale of the madman 
Victor Frankenstein," he ex- 
plains. "I’ve tweaked the imagery 
where I could to make it my own. 
... In my opinion, Bernie Wright- 
son has done the quintessential version in that 
genre. Mine is a visual translation wrung through 


the Gris Grimly universe.. .a lot of rusty metal and 
sepia skies, a time outside of time with steam- 
driven vehicles and gothic architecture, but 
mixed with a modern punk feel." 

The parallels between Frankenstein and 
Pinocchio - a man-made monster trying to find 
its place in the mortal world - aren’t lost on 
Grimly either. 

“I am definitely drawn to this theme,” he ad- 
mits. “When I was younger, I related more to the 
creation, feeling as though I was misunderstood 
and neglected. But now that I’m an adult and 
taking responsibility for my own actions, I find 
myself relating more to the madman. I reflect 
back and see the people I’ve hurt, the family that 
I’ve abandoned, because of my insatiable and 
somewhat selfish desires." 

Even with so many projects in progress, Grimly 
is already looking to the future as he steers his 
imagination and talent along the road less trav- 
elled. 

“I've always wanted to illustrate Lovecraft, but 
right now, I would like to see a turn in my ca- 
reer,” he says. “I have so many original stories 
to tell through film, whereas I feel that as an il- 
lustrator, I'm being pigeonholed as the guy who 
illustrates classics.” 

RON MCKENZIE 
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NEW ANTHOLOGY FILM TO EXPLORE 26 WAYS TO DIE 

Dangerous things can happen when adventurous filmmakers and the influential people who love 
them get together; things such as the forthcoming anthology film The ABCs of Death. Born of an idea 
by Ant Timpson, programmer of New Zealand’s Incredibly Strange Film Festival, the movie will feature 
26 short segments about death, each helmed by a different director, each based on a different word, 
moving through the alphabet. (The 26th director will be chosen through a film competition.) 

The concept, which was inspired by Timpson's young sons’ ABC books (“A is for apple," etc.), struck 
Alamo Drafthouse founder/Fantastic Fest programmer Tim League as brilliant. “That's one of the pri- 
mary reasons I like Tim,'’ Timpson says. “No fucking around, no cafe meetings to discuss, just do the 
bloody thing.” 

The two quickly joined forces with Magnet Releasing to put it all together. The film, which will be re- 
leased through the new Drafthouse Rims label, currently has twenty directors from around the world 
signed on, including Jason Eisener {Hobo with a Shotguh), Yoshihiro Nishimura {Helldrivei), Srdjan Spa- 
sojevic {A Serbian F//m),Ti West (The House of the Devil) and Simon Rumley (Red, White & Blud). 

“It was suggested that everyone submit three letters that they'd like to film, each with an idea, and 
then Tim and Ant would take it from there. But that’s only rumour,” says Rumley. 

There will be a linking interstitial, but Timpson says, “We wanted to avoid the somewhat forced and 
cheesy nature of the linking devices of anthologies." Directors will begin shooting this month, with the 
films slated to be delivered by January 2012. (Go to drafthousefilms.com/the-abcs-of-death/ for up- 
to-date info.) 

Says Rumley: “The idea of making an anthology with a bunch of the world’s most cutting-edge - 
and I’d like to think, talented - left-field horror directors about death was an immediate turn-on.” 

A.S. BERMAN 
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noob.us/humor/you-will-never-guess-what- 

this-ad-is-about 

Like most people. I'm no big tan of commercials, 
but sometimes they surprise you. That's certainly 
the case with this too-cool for- school ad that 
borrows heavily trom The Exorcist. To give away 
the product it's shilling would rum the experi- 
ence, but just see if you can guess before it's re- 
vealed. 

indiehorror.org 

Step away from mainstream horror lit with this 
website that purports to be a "free online horror au- 
thors convention.’' While it doesn't quite live up to 
that promise, it does boast book trailers and re- 
views, a forum lor networking, and a blog that com- 
ments on everything fmm the business of 
publishing to the current state of monsters. 

emergency.cdc.gov/sociaimedia/zonibies blog, 
asp 

In what has to be one of the cleverest ways ever of 
getting the general populace to think about "emer- 
gency preparedness and response. " the US Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention recently posted 
a page about what to do in the event of a zombie 
outbreak. Yes. the undead have become frta/main- 
stream. 

yog-bk)gsoth.blogspot.com 
According to his bio. Michael Bukowski is obsessed 
with monsterballs and Lovecraft. The latter is cer- 
tainly borne out in his blog, where he has set about 
illustrating a different Lovecraftian creature each 
day. based on actual descriptive text from the Dark 
Prince of Providence's tales. Long live Cthulhu! 

reaimofdarkness.nel/fg/monster-box 
Deceptively cute monsters? Check. Simple, addic- 
five game play? Check. Fun for freaks of all ages? 
Check. Monster Box is a fast-paced Flash game 
with just one rule: choose the creepy critter that 
doesn’t belong within the allotted time, ttien keep 
doing that with larger and larger packs of monsters. 
But be warned: three strikes and you’re out. 

Compiled by MONICA S. KUEBLER 
Got a HaiOkiH suggestion'’ Email a link lo roadkinenie-nwrgue.coin 


3 Herschell Gordon Lewis, director of Blood f^ast and 
The Wizard of Gore, threw his hat into the iPhone/iPad 
ring in May with the announcement of Hollyweird Zom- 
bies from Zombie Active Games, which will debut this 
summer. “Will the zombie app...be as shocking and 
cutting-edge as his films?” the game’s press release 
asks. Probably not but it does boast a digital version of 
lingerie model Sondra Barker, who plays the damsel in 
distress. Gordy, the game’s hero, who must battle zom- 
bies throughout Hollywood, is based on Lewis’ son. 

3 Forthcoming documentary Jodomiwsky’sDurTe was 
announced at Cannes in May. Though it’s only just 
started production, the film promises to be a Lost in La 
Mancha-st^\e look at Alejandro Jodorowsky (El Topo, 
Santa Sangre) and his ill-fated, two-year attempt to 
adapt Frank Herbert’s sci-fi classic during the 1970s, 
HR Giger, French fantasy artist Moebius. and Alien 
screenwriter Dan O’Bannon were all part of Jodor- 
owsky’s creative team for Dune, with Orson Welles set 
to play Baron Harkonnen and Salvador Dali as the mad 
emperor of the galaxy. No word yet on a release date. 

3 A New Zealand child psychotherapist says ttiat be- 
tween 1 995 and 201 0, she treated six teens who were 
suffering from anxiety after reading Stephen King books. 
Though Augustina Driessen can't recall which books her 
patients mentioned, she's sure that all were by King. 
Some of the kids, ranging in age from twelve to seven- 
teen, “were terrified they were going to die soon" as a 
result of reading the books, says the Tauranga therapist, 
who admits she's never had any interest in King’s work. 


3 Platinum Dunes, the production company that 
Michael Bay and his pals launched with the 2003 re- 
make of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, recently 
switched gears to more family-friendly fare, such as its 
still-unbtled Ouija board flick for Universal. The latest 
project greenlit: a Willy Wonka-esque film called The 
Hauntrepreneur, about a man who tries to help a family 
settle into their new town by creating a haunted house 
full of strange characters. 

3 Dimension Rims and Miramax plan to release The 
Amityville Horror: The Lost Tapes next January. Para- 
normal Activity producer Jason Blum will oversee a 
script written and directed by Casey La Scala (executive 
producer of Donnie Darkd) and Daniel F^ands (screen- 
writer for 2007’s The Girl Next Door) that will be set 
shortly after the original film and take a found-footage 
approach. Not to be outdone, Hannibal Classics is prom- 
ising Amityville: The Legacy 3D for October 201 2. It’s 
based on the book Amityville: The Evil Escapes by John 
6. Jones and executive produced by Patricia Eberle (Gi- 
alldi: the cast and director have yet to be announced. 

3 Coming soon from Rob Lowe: Butterfinger the 13tff. 
The actor, best known for his role as Sam Seaborn on 
The Wesf Wing, has directed a 25-minute horror comedy 
commissioned by candy company Nestle. The short 
boasts the tagline: “You can't scream with your moufli 
full.” Those dying to see what happens when horror and 
chocolate collide can check out the finished product on 
October 13 on facebook.com/butterfinger. 

A.S. BERMAN 
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' New York City-based jazz musician Stanley Wright was recently found dead in his home, where 
; his corpse had been placed inside a steamer trunk in the basement. As of press time, police 
' had yet to determine the cause of death. 

i Brandon Lee. Bruce Lee's son, who was accidentally killed while filming an action sequence 
I for The Crow, had a premonition that he would die on the film’s set. 

I From the 1 930s through the 1 970s, insulin shock therapy was used as a form of psychiatric 
treatment. Patients were injected with a large dose of insulin on a daily basis to induce a series 
of curative comas. 

Actor David Dukes died on the set of the Stephen King TV miniseries Rose Red after he had a 
heart attack while filming. His real death occurred only one day before he was scheduled to 
shoot his onscreen death. 




According to Amnesty International, China executes more prisoners each year than all other 
countries combined. There are some 55 crimes that are punishable by death in that country. 


Wes Craven chose the colours of Freddy Krueger’s sweater, red and green, after reading that 
these two hues are the hardest for the human eye to register when placed beside each other. 


Last month, a former animal research technician was sentenced to 44 years in prison for killing 
a Yale University graduate student and hiding her corpse upside down in the wall of a research 
lab on campus. 

James Dean died in a near head-on car wreck not long after appearing In a commercial pro- 
moting cautious driving, in which he spoke the line: “Drive safely, because the next life you 
take may be mine.” 

A religious artifact alleged to be the skull of St. Vitalis of Assisi, an Italian monk from the 1 4th 
century who Is said to be the patron saint of genital disease, was auctioned off In Ireland earlier 
this year. 

The part of the police inspector in the 1968 AlPfilm The Haunted House of Horror ms originally 
written for Boris Karloff. But as the actor battled with worsening arfliritis and emphysema in 
the year before his death, the role was recast with Dennis Price (Theater of Bloodj. 

US company Quiring Monuments offers a service in which a QR (quick read) code can be added 
to a gravestone via a sticker. These codes can be scanned by mobile devices, which then take p 
visitors to a commemorative website designed by the deceased’s family. 




DEAD AND BURIED 

NEEDLE AND THE DAMAGE DDNE 


9 SILENT HILL 

BLADES DF THE BLIND DEAD 


9 SICK NURSES 

SUPERNATURAL JAWEJECTIDN 


MISERY 

ANNIE'S BRUTAL BEDSIDE MANNER 


FRAGILE 

GHOST CHARLDTTE CRIPPLES THE KIDS 


6 THE EXDRCIST III 
« ALLERTON'S ATTEMPTED HEAD-HUNTING 


There have been 487 tornado deaths in the US so far this year, far exceeding the usual annual 
average of 80. 

The phrase “Hammer, the House of Horror” was first coined on publicity materials for 1 966’s 
Rasputin: The Mad Monk. 



THE UNHOIY TRINITY OF “WOMEN IN PRISON” FIIMS! 


The greatest women-in-prlson film of all time! Starring Unda Blair [ The [xercisD. 
lohn Vernon lAnImal HoastH as the perverted usarden. and 
Syhil Banning. Tamara Bobson. and Stella Stevens. Needy remastered 
and totally nncut lor the first time in North America! 
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Linda Blair heads back to a hruial penitentiary, this lime to he tormented 
by the evil prisoner Sofia ISylvIa Krlslei. Immamelle}. 


JUNGLE WARRIORS JM 


A group of gorgeous models tiles to South America for a photo 
session. When their plane is shot down, they are imprisoned and 
suhiecled to horrible torture and rape by an evil drug lord! 
Stars Sybil Banning ( The Howling II. Gtiadliousel and John Venaa. 




WIM 


THIS TRIPLE-PACK OF “BOOBS BEHIND BARS” EXPLOITATION 
CLASSICS WILL ONLY BE IN PRINT FOR A LIMITED TIME! 


FEATURES: 

■ Alt nims Bemasiered in 16:9 Anamornhlc Widescreen 
• Inirodoctlons lor each film by the legendary Mr. Skin! 

• CHAINED NEAT is presented UNCUT ter the FIBST TIME in North America! 
• Video Interviews with Actresses Stella Stevens and Syhil Banning. 
•Theatrical Trailers 


^Panil( house 

^ ^riilert.iinmfnt 


synapse’films.com 








ICONS OF HORROR T^HIRT 

$25 

Chop Shop's WeScare, WeBite 
and UndeadWe T-shirts feature (respec- 
tively) 58 monsters, 34 vampires and 51 
icons of the undead in silhouette -taken 
from movies, video games and cartoons. 
They’ll torment your brain for hours as 
you try to figure out who’s who. WeBuy 
at supermarkethq.com/product/the- 
hoiTor-fantasy-tshirt-collection. 


B BRAIN FREEZE 
ICE CUBE TR/VS 

$8.99 

Throw some flesh on the barbecue, 
listen to it sizzle, and relax with a nice tall 
drink - cooled to perfection by a large 
brain-shaped ice cube. A must for hot 
and sweaty running zombies, or even the 
slower, colder, shuffling ones. Chill your 
cortex at ttrinkgeek.com/homeoffice/ 
kitchen/ d29b. 


IIFr4DEAD2mmZ 

$29.95-$34.95 
After countless hours of shoot- 
ing them, blowing ’em to bits and roast- 
ing them with flamethrowers, you can 
now snuggle up with much less danger- 
ous plush versions of your favourite “in- 
fected” from Left 4 Dead 2. Hunter, 
Boomer and Tank. Just don't disturb the 
Witch if you go looking for them at 
valvesoftware.com. 


H sininunen 

SHEETS AND DUVET 

. $69-$129,$129-S169 

; Day of the Dead-style sugar skulls 
I adorn this sensuous sateen sheet set 
1 from rock 'n' roll bedding company Sin 
I in Linen. You can also pick up the 
! matching duvet cover and have one 
! giant skull grinning sweetly at you be- 
; fore you go to sleep. Bed down at 
! sininlinen.com. 
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A NEW KIND OF CREATURE FEATURE FROM NORWAY PAIRS A DOCUMENTARY FILM CREW WITH A MAN 
WHO HUNTS VERY OLD MYTHOLOGICAL MONSTERS. THIS IS THE SECRET WORLD OF TRDLLHUNTER. 


I F aHINTRIES HAD NATIONAL MONSTIDS. HONWAY’S WOUIJ) CERTAINLY BE THE TROLL THE THINGS HAVE 
BEEN CRASHING THROHGH THE OARK WOODS OF THE NATION'S COILECTIVE PSYCHE FOR MORE THAN A 
CENTURY NOW. BUT POP CULTURE HAS NOT DEEN KIND TO THE ONCE FEARSOME CREATURES. OVER THE 
COURSE OF THE PAST FEW DECADES. THESE MONSTROUS EATERS OF CHIIOREH HAVE GRAOUAUY OEEN 
REDUCED TO POT-OQLJED PENCIL-TOPPERS AND GIFT SHOP SOUVENIRS - A SAO FATE INDEED FOR BEIIIGS 
WHOSE VERY MENTION ONCE KEPT GENERATIONS OF KIDDIES ON THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW. 


Trolls can trace their ancestry to Norse mythology, but it was a pair of folklorists 
named Peter Christen Asbjomsen and Jorgen Moe (a zoologist and a theologian, ap- 
propriately) who are most directly responsible for making the creatures an indelible 
part of Norway’s cultural heritage. The duo were Norway’s answer to Germany’s Broth- 
ers Grimm, roaming the Nordic countryside recording the area's fantastic tales. The 
stories, many of which featured trolls, were eventually collected into a volume called 
Norwegian Folktales, which would later be illustrated, reprinted and translated time 
and again. Even today, more than a century after the collection was originally published, 
its tales and tllustrations are instantly recognizable to most Norwegians. 

While their supematual cousins - vampires, ghouls, werewolves, witches - have 
been embraced by novelists and filmmakers, trolls have been abandoned to the realms 
of high fantasy and gift shop kitsch. It’s strange, really, that in our newly rediscovered 
zeal for creature features, it took this long for someone to finally make a giant troll 
movie. And when you consider Andre Ovredal's background, it’s hard to imagine that it 
could have been anyone else. The 38-year-old writer/director started making movies 
when he was twelve-years-old - not long after he was weaned on the Asbjemsen and 
Moe fairy tales. He made his first feature film when he was fifteen (a horror film, inci- 
dentally). and ventured to the United States at nineteen to attend film school in Santa 
Barbara, California. He went on to become a successhil commercial director in his native 


Trollhunler (playing in select theatres throughout the US this 
summer, courtesy of Magnet Releasing), which follows a group 
of film students who think they’re tailing an infamous poacher. 
They soon learn that the mysterious Hans (Norwegian comedian 
Otto Jespersen, see p. 22) is after bigger game than bears, 
though - he is Norway's best (okay, only) trollhunler. Armed with 
specialized weapons, he reluctantly agrees to let the kids follow 
him on his rounds through the breathtaking Norwegian wilder- 
ness as he searches for rogue trolls. Is there any doubt that things will go horribly 
wrong? 

Ovredal spent years developing the character of his trollhunler and the world he in- 
habits. He was ultimately able to secure roughly half of the film's S3.5 million budget 
from a distributor and the other half through one of Norway’s “50-50 grants" - a gov- 
ernment endeavour that matches the funds that a filmmaker has already raised. It was 
a very good investment. The film has played to almost universal acclaim from genre 
and mainstream audiences alike, and has been cited as one of the biggest cultural 
events in Its homeland in recent years. In spite of its modest budget and mockumentary 
trappings, Trollhunter owes more to Jurassic Park than The Blair Witch Project, it's 
more concerned with spectacle than scares, and has more in common with classic 
monster movies than with its modern, found-footage counteiparts (for more on the 
creature design, see p.20). An American remake is already in the pipeline, and trade 
journals have reported that 0vredal is in talks to collaborate with Chris Columbus (writer 
of Gremlins and The Goonies. and director of two Harry Potter films) on a "monster 
comedy." 

Ovredal speaks to Rue Morgue from his home in Norway to shed some daylight on 
his country’s monstrous obsession and the movie it spawned. Warning, fiiough; if you 
haven’t seen the film yet. there are troll-sized spoilers ahead. 



Were &olls originaily frightening in Norwegian mythology? 

Yes, definitely. Stories about trofls go as far back as the Viking era. There are 
some crossovers between the stories of the Norse gods and the stories about 
frolls. It goes way back, and they were used to frighten kjds - absolutely.. 




Jire troll stories still used to frighten children in Norway? 

Not for real. But just a few months ago, I did walk past a woman vrorking |n a 
kiridergarlen. She was outwith a bunch of kids, and she put a hat qn one of 
them -because it was winter, and she said, “You keep this hat-on or a troll's 
going to come and get you:" '- 




Trollhunter was inspired by a book of Norwegian fairy Wes. Can you 
tell me about it? 

It was published in the 1 860s or 1 870s, somewhere around in titere. It was 
written by two guys who travelled around the countryside of Norway, writing 
down all these tales that people were telling. You know, fairy tales. Some 
deal with trolls. Most of them don't - 1 think maybe a quarter or a third have 
trolls in them. It could be anything from the story of a pancake rolling down 
the hill, to people meeting three-headed or nine-headed trolls out in the for- 
est, or they’re supposed to bring back the princess, vvho the troll has kid- 
napped - those kinds of stories. 
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Koi; Ve retained the fairy tale look of the trolls and some of their tra- 
ditional characteristics, but you've added a lot of real-world context. 
Why was that important? 

It felt like ttie one thing we could not screw around with in the movie. The 
fairy tales take place in some unknown, probably 18th-century world. I 
wanted to put it in today's world and take away some of the trolls' charac- 
teristics - their language and their clothes, the things that made them seem 
more like human beings. The way they looked had to be close to our general 
perceptions [of trolls]. We also had to make troll sounds for the first time 
ever. That was a big thing, because that's so new. So the trolls had to look 
right, but we could do pretty much anything we wanted with them, as long 
as we stayed with a few of the mythological ideas - for instance, smelling 
Christian blood. There were actually a few more that I had planned to put in 
the script, but it just became too many details. 

To what extent did you personally dictate the look of the trolls? 

I described them in pretty great detail in the script - the way they sound 
and everything. Like the first one. I think it was described as three-headed, 
very thin, very erratic, almost schizophrenic in its behaviour. I was pretty 
much just slightly changing what the image was from the fairy tales, be- 
cause there were drawings that were made for that book in the 1870s. I 
think, and these drawings are amazing. If you Google "Theodor Kittelsen." 
you'll see some images that I 
wanted, not to copy, but to 

keep sort of the essence of | 

them, so the audience » 


The film treats trolls almost like cryptozoological 
creatures. Were you influenced at all by real-life 
sasqualch hunters? 

I’m not quite sure I know the reference you're talking 

0 about. 

In North America, there are people who go into the 
forest with sophisticated equipment and literally 
hunt for Bigfoot. 

I didn’t know that' I wish I had heard of that before I 
started writing the movie. I could've tapped into that. 
I didn't know there was such a subculture at all. That's 
crazy, 

. Monsters are often scarier when you don’t really 

i i ll see them. In Trollhunter. you don 't just show the 

I I li monsters - you literally bathe them in bright light. 

Il I ■! Why was it so important to you to make the crea- 

AMmAAJKl tures highly visible? 

I think a lot of the balance of humour comes from 
showing a troll with a long nose. I wasn’t really out to 
frighten people with them. They are frightening, but as 
a director I was just out to show them. This is the first time we ever see trolls on 
screen. I remember exactly how I felt when I first saw Jurassic Park, and it 
wasn’t because I was scared. It was because I saw. for the first time, a T. rex 
standing there, alive. I remember having the T rex toy, but suddenly there it was. 
breathing and moving. I just wanted to watch it. I feel I'm being cheated when I 
watch films that have a monster and they keep hiding it from me. I understand 
it in a few movies, but I have seen some movies lately where I don't quite get it. 
It would be so much more spectacular if they did show it. It would make the 
movie better, so why hide it? 

You introduce the concept of rabies - was that to explain why the trolls 
are aggressive, or is there a specific reference there? 

There is no rabies in Norway. That line was almost taken out of the final cut of 
the film. To me. it was just such a ridiculous thing - there is no rabies, but trolls 
have rabies. It made them even more animalistic. And. of course, it did explain 
aspects of the story, and it was supposed to be the final resolution. It was just a 
fun idea - if they are animals, wouldn’t they have animal problems? 

The found- footage format is popular these days, with films such as Clover- 
field, [REC] and Paranormal Activity using it very successfully. How does 
Trollhunter fit into the trend, and how does it not fit into it? 

1 think the most important thing that I worked very hard to develop is that I 

wanted a classic three-act structure with a classic story, And then the next 
thing was. I wanted it to be a docu- 
mentary. not a found-footage 
film, which basically is a 



FEEL I'M BEINe CHEATED UHEN I UAKH RLMS THAT HAV^ 

FEB AND THEY KEEP HIDING IT FRDK ME. 

,y^ -AHDfiE OVRHii 


there's ttie controlled interview, and then you have the situations where they’re ^ 
kind of following the subject, trying to understand, and the camera is searching 
for stuff, but they don't know where it is. And then you have the third layer, 
which is basically sheer panic, which is what reminds people of The Blair Witch 
Project ar\6, for that matter, Cloverfield. In a way, those films are inspirations, 
but in a way they’re not. Those films are so vividly out there, they’re so strong, 
that any other films in the same genre are always going to get compared to them. 

But I think the combination of making an invisible movie at the bottom and 

then physically making a documentary on the surface really works for ^ g 

rro///7unte/-andmakesitalittlebltdifferentthanthosefilms.lhaven’t . t 

seen that many mockumentaries - I haven't seen any of 

Christopher Guest’s films, I never saw [REC], I never saw 

Ouaran//ne. One film I would say that is actually one of 

the biggest inspirations is Man Bites Dog - that kind of ^jjlP -y 

darkly humorous documentary feeling, I know this is _ 

kind of crazy, because the crew is played up a little bit 
more in that film. I haven’t seen that film since it came out in 1 992 or * 
something, but it's so vivid in my memory because it made a huge im- 
pact. 


To what extent do you think the movie's appeal depends on having that unique Nor- 
wegian cultural perspective, and how well do you think it crosses cultural boundaries? 

I saw the film in Salt Lake City with a regular audience, and it was amazing - they laughed at 
most of the jokes. It does actually cross over. I’m not sure exactly how. because sometimes I 
would think, this is too Norwegian, they can't possibly get this. But they do - they laugh. I'm not 
sure. I think the American audience seems to really enjoy this kind of mythological world. So 
many movies take that subject in various directions. I’m very happy to see that. I talked to our 
British distributor, and he really thinks it’s going to have a wide appeal in England as well, be- 
cause it has this really dry humour, and that should really cross over into Great Britain. The film 
is written so much for a Norwegian audience - every little detail and cultural reference is really 
for a Norwegian audience - and therefore it's amazing to me that it's still so widely understood. 

Tell us a bit about some of the subtext in the film that North American audi- 
ences might not get, such as the press conference scene. < ^ . • 

I've seen it about ten times with American audiences now. and every ^ " 

time i get one of the biggest laughs of the movie right there. The 
subtext around that is. last summer, there was an outrage against 
[Norway’s] prime minister, because the [government] was pro- 
posing to put up these huge power tines all across the Norwe- 

gian fjords. The prime minister wasn’t that far from having to ^ t 

leave office over this. So we wanted to play with that. It was ' '• 

kind of an accident, because we had all these power lines 

in the movie. We had seen them as these wonderful things 

that were blocking in the trolls. Then there was all this 

hoopla about the power lines, and we just had to dig into 

that, so we took out the original ending of the film, and 

I realized this [new] ending, with the prime minister 

and his troll guy, was much more fun. so we put it 

in there. J 
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What was the original ending? 

It was actually Thomas dying of rabies, alone, 
hiding from the government, and saying his 
last words to the camera, telling the pro- 


Troll Call: The one-armed Rmglelinch and the three-headed 
Tusseladd. and wppositei Hans surveys the troll damage to his vehicle. 
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TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL DESIGNERS BEHINO THE 
MONSTERS IN TRDLLHUNTER TELL US HOW TO. 


HEN hAvARD S. JOHANSEN FIRST PITCHED A SYNOPSIS TO HIS 
I LONG-TIME COLLEAGUE ANDR^ OVREOAL JUST FOR FUN IN THE 
SUMMER OF 2007, HE HAD NO IDEA IT WOULD LEAD TO APPROX- 
IMATELY NINE MONTHS OF WRITING AND DESIGN WORK ON THE 
WRITER/DIRECTOR’S MOCKUMENTARY FILM TROLLHUNTER. IN 
FACT, IT WAS JOHANSEN’S INITIAL PENCIL DRAWINGS AND VIVID IMAGINA- 
TION THAT ESSENTIALLY ESTABLISHED THE DETAILED UNIVERSE OF THE 
SUN-SHUNNING OGRES WHO ARE THE LUMBERING STARS OF NORWAY'S 
FIRST FILM TO FEATURE PHOTO-REAL CREATURE ANIMATION. 

“Generally I was trying to make [the trolls] as realistic as possible, figuring out how these 
animals would behave, being so old, shy and affected so heavily by sunlight," explains Jo- 
hansen. “Realism, however, has a tendency to become a bit grotesque .when you deal in 
absurdities like this, and I tend to cater towards those things naturally." 

To wit, Johansen - a Norwegian writer/illustrator who has previously released two graphic 
novels and a couple dozen short stories - was instructed to tone down the deformities included in 
his initial concept drawings and turn up the “nicer things," which generally involved softening up his crusty creatures 
with a bit of fur. Using the classic troll drawings of Norwegian fairy tale illustrators Theodor Kitteisen and Erik Weren- 
skiold as a starting point, Johansen took his designs further into animalistic territory. He incorporated the fundamentels 
of realistic anatomy, immersing himself in hunting magazines and plant-life books, and even “sucking up the at- 
mosphere" of his family’s cabin in the mountains (located near the digs where Kitteisen allegedly drew some of his 
famous trolls) to develop the beasts’ biological background. 

“On a very fundamental level, I feel the trolls in the movie are inseparable from Norwegian nature, folklore and 
also Norwegians themselves and some of our more oddball cultural aspects," he offers. “Trolls were originally a car- 
icature-creature used to make fun of the more dislikable attributes of hillbilly Norwegians. . . . Everybody in Norway 
has a very distinct idea in their mind about how a troll should look, they just don’t know it, so it was [my] problem to 
show them." 

There’s no question the region’s age-old mythology runs like an artery through the trolls’ weafher-toughened hide, 
giving even the film’s most terrifying creatures (such as the teetering three-headed Tusseladd troll) the spirit of big 
lovable goons not far off from The NeverEnding Story’s Rockbiter or Sweetums, the ridiculously hairy, yellow-eyed 
Muppet. Was it a conscious effort to portray these otherwise hulking monstrosities in a sympathetic light? 

“Oh, it was definitely a big thing to keep them as fiiree-dimensional as possible, character-wise,” admits Johansen. 
“They’re not evil or anything, they’re just like grumpy, senile old men who wanna be left alone and eat anything they 
find. It’s a pity, in a sense, that the movie doesn’t show them in any other way than basic monster stuff: chasing 
people and roaring. But that makes it even more important that they’re actually designed in a multi-interpretative 
way. I think the animators and 3-D designers really kept the contrasts all the way through and pulled that off fantas- 
tically.’’ 

Rune Spaans. whose Superrune! company was among the three visual 
effects shops brought in to further develop Johansen’s drawings for the 
screen, adds that 0vredal was very hands-on in this particular aspect of 
the trolls’ development. 

“It was very important for Andre that the audience was able to make an 
.motional connection to the trolls and feel a bit of sympattiy for them and their 
fate," he confirms. “They were supposed to be tragic creatures, and we tried to 
make that part read both in the design and the way they acted." 

Spaans handled the modelling, texturing, rendering and compositing of both the 
Ringlefinch, which suffers from a massive growth of limestone and vegetation 
across its back due to sun exposure, and fire Jotne troll, which stalks the counfiy- 




Did anyone ever try to tell you that you can 't make 
this type of monster movie today on three and a 
half million dollars? 

[Laughs ] Yeah. The producers were not the ones 
telling me that, though. They said, we're going to be 
able to do this. We re going to have this kind of pro- 
duction situation, we’re going to do the FX in-house 
with help from surrounding companies because they 
have a lot of experience doing 3-D animation movies 
and TV shows, so we had a whole group of people who 
were ready to jump on it. There was a very, very good 
energy about how to do this at the production com- 
pany, and without them it wouldn't have been possi- 
ble. If I’d gone to any other production company, [the 
film] wouldn't have happened. 


The rather open ending encourages a sequel. Is 
this the plan? What more do you want to do with 
the world of trolls and the people who hunt them? 
Definitely there is talk about a sequel. There isn't going 
to be one immediately - I want to do other stuff first. 


lansen 
seladd J 


Origins Of The Species: (dockwise from top) Hivard I 

Johansen’s original Ringlefinch concept drawing, Rune 1 
Spaans' 3-D rendering of the redesigned Ringlefinch, one of j 
Theodor Kittelsen’s dassic troll drawings, another Johansen 4 J 
anginal, and (opposite) Johansen 's version of die Tusseladtf 


How would you describe the experience of shoot- 
ing the film? 

We had 29 production days, at least four of which were 
lost due to travel and weather, so we had about 25 
days of actual production. We were on the road all over 
the country - it was crazy. We had to improvise the 
entire film. Anyway, it was the right style 
- it was kind of the way it had to be. 

Otherwise, it wouldn’t have felt real. 
The feel of the film had to be documentarian - things 
had to feel like coincidences, the camera must bump 
into the actors sometimes, to get that feel of panic. I 
directed the cameraman oftentimes to change things, 
or the actors would literally change the blocking from 
take to take so that the camera would not know ex- 
actly what was going on. We had to create the atmos- 
phere of reality all the time. 


Otto Jespersen, who plays the trolihunter, is a 
well-known and outspoken Norwegian comedian 
who has repeatedly invited controversy by ridicul- 
ing government and religion. What did he bring to 
the film? 

He Jjrought drollness and sarcasm. This is the way I 
saw the character from the beginning - this kind of 
worn, 50-year-old guy who is tired of his job and his 
attitude toward everybody is guarded. He will either 
not speak to them, or he will say something sarcastic 
with a negative attitude. Basically, Otto had all of that 
and, in addition, he knows how to create a funny line. 
Also, he was so natural. He’s done a lot of caricatures, 
and they're really fun to watch, but they’re nothing like 
he is. He's a very calm, very sweet guy, but he can 
also be kind of non-verbal and a lot like the character 
he becomes. He was able to bring himself into the film 
more than we might have expected him to. 


side’s rolling hills trying to avoid 
the ultra-violet light gun of the titular 
hunter in the film's final act. He is also 
sponsible for one of the film's goriest visual ef- 
fects sequences in which the hump-backed, 
one-armed Ringlefinch creeps out from under a 
bndge to snap up and nosh on a live goat. 

According to the Norwegian visual effects whiz, the 
biggest challenge was following Dvredal's direction to 
make Johansen’s existing designs look more beastly, while 
still maintaining enough human characteristics for them to remain 
identifiable as trolls. The winning combination turned out to be a mash- 
up of physical traits drawn from large land animals and the natural 
abnormalities that can occur when humans are exposed to extreme 
situations. 

"I imagine that homeless people share some similarities to trolls, the 
way they live outdoors and sometimes lead a rough life, so I looked at a lot 
of portraits of people living on the streets,” reveals Spaans, who used a 3-D 
digital sculpting and painting software package called Mudbox for his end 
of the work. "I also looked at retired bodybuilders and people that had 
skeleton problems related to old age, such as arthritis. It might seem con- 
tradictive to look at human references while trying to make something less 
human, but we looked at ways of breaking up the human proportions and combined that with muscular an- 
imals such as bears, muskox and rhinos." 

Given the amount of thought that went into creating the various troll designs, both artists admit there was 
no shortage of ideas - all of which obviously couldn't make it into tiie finished movie. While Johansen says 
some concepts were just too quirky or weird, Spaans sounds like he recently experienced a spell of creators' 
doubt. 

“I had a version of the Jotne [trolO that was more similar to a mr 
recalls, citing Norwegian painter Svein Solem's fantasy creatures as his biggest inspiration for Trolihunter. “I 
looked at him the other day and thought, 'I wonder how the film would 
have been with this guy instead?'" 

Surely part of the appeal of working on a project like this was to 
colourfully revisit the mythology that Is so ingrained in Norwegian 
culture, particularly with children. Were either of the artists afraid of 
trolls when they were growing up? 

“Actually, no, I was more afraid of the Northern lights!” exclaims 
Spaans. “My mom told me never to wave at them or it would catch 
me. It was a superstitious thing, but it scared the hell out of me.” 

Johansen, on the other hand, responds v«th a dose of the imag- 
inative streak that kick-started Trollhunter 'm the first place. 

“VWien i was a kid, we had a lot of trolls gnawing on my dad's 
garage because of a preacher once having parked his car in it,” he 
recounts. “They’d come in from the woods and cross over the lawn 
to get it, hence stamping down my mother’s rose garden and poop- 
ing on the veranda, which would almost break its support stiucture. 

But after [my dad] rigged the lawn with landmines, it solved 
the problem and set him up with a lucrative business sellinc 
limestone sculptures." ^ 


ducer that he has to take the footage and get it out 
there, and then the movie ends. It was a very dramatic 
scene, but we actually shot it in a very different way 
and it Just didn’t feel right. We had planned to go back 
and reshoot it anyway, for the simple reason that the 
camera was placed on the ground, and it suddenly felt 
like a movie scene. 




ith his Indiana Jones-styie hat, battered buck full of bizarre gadgets and the piercing stare of a lone 
wolf, he's a bue man of mystery. Rue Morgue followed Hans the trolihunter - who bears a striking re- 
semblance to Norwegian comedian Otto Jespersen - to a trailer park In the wilds of Norway. Though a 
man of action and few words, he nevertheless indulged our intrusion with short but surprisingly candid 
answers. He then drove off for the Qords, where duty compels him to take down another stray behemoth. 


This is a very difhcult and dangerous job. Why do 
you do it? 

I do it because I have to. I’m a public servant. We must 
contain the trolls so they are kept secret 

Why does the government trust you to do this? 

Because I get the job done. 

What do you remember about your first troll err- 
counter. 

I was sent out by the government and... I had to kill 
some baby trolls... hm. 

What is the most important weapon in 
your arsenal? 

Focus. You must be focused at all times. I 
have to think on my feet and be very cre- 
ative in the field. That and dynamite. It 
is very important to have dynamite so 
you can blow up the trolls once they 
turn to stone. Otherwise, there would 
be stone trolls in the forest and the 
secret would get out. 

Why must Norway’s trolls be 
suppressed? What is the gov- 
ernment scared of? 

v<o; 


The government does not want the existence of the trolls to 
get out - they are scared. If the public knew, there would be 
panic and hysteria. 

So you agree with your government's secretive ap- 
proach to the troll problem? 

Yes and no. I am caught in the middle. 

Do you believe that trolls are monsters? 

No, I strongly disagree. I wish that they could live peacefully 
in the forest, but sometimes they get rabies or create other 
problems. Unfortunately, I must do my job. 

So what do you do when you’re not hunting trolls? 

Ha. Troll hunting is not a hobby, it’s a full-time job! You don't 
have time to do anytiiing else, you must dedicate yourself. I 
spend a lot of time in my trailer. I never stop thinking about 
trolls. When I'm not hunting them. I’m back in my bailer, 
sbidying maps of where they have been seen and planning 
my next move. Or I'm on the move, driving across bie coun- 
try looking for signs. I watch for avalanches that are caused 
by bolls, for example. 

Would you say that your job is lonely? 

It is very lonely. 1 don’t have time for anything else. 


BY DAVE ALEXANDER 
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I T’S THE ZAPRUOER FILM OF THE CRYFTOZOO 
WORLD: A GRAIITr, AMATEUR MOVIE CLIP THAT’S 
BEEN CONSTANTLY ANALYZED AND DEBATED 
SINCE IT WAS FIRST RECORDED IN THE 1960s. For some 
it is the holy grail of sasquatch science, but for others it’s simply a man in a suit. It is, of course, 
the famous Patterson-Gimiin film that allegedly captured a seven-foot-tall man-like ape as it 
strolled across a dry creek bed in Northern California back in 1967. More than four decades 
have passed since it first gripped the public’s fear and fascination, and with ongoing claims that 
suggest it may be a hoax, the controversy continues. 


I recently spoke to Bob Gimlin and Philip Morris, two 
men who find themselves at opposite ends of the suit- 
debate spectrum. Gimlin was the partner of the late 
Roger Patterson who shot the film, and Morris is a long- 
time performer and costume maker who claims that he 
created the suit used in the footage (see p.27 for more 
on him). These days both men are active on the confer- 
ence and lecture circuits, speaking about their experi- 
ence with the film; one exposing an alleged hoax and 
the other standing ground that he and his partner saw 
and filmed a real animal. For the first time ever, both 
men have granted interviews for the same article. 

“That was my suit," says Morris cheerfully as he 
speaks over the phone from his home in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. In 1967, Morris was in the early stages of his 
costume business - he is now the largest costume man- 
ufacturer in the world - selling homemade gorilia suits 
to magicians and stage performers. To promote the 
suits, he posted an ad in severai periodicais that catered 
to carnivals and magicians. 


‘‘This fellow, Roger Patterson, saw the ad and gave 
me a call. He wanted to buy a gorilla suit,” Morris ex- 
plains. “I said. 'Are you a magician?’ And he said. ‘No, 
no, I'm a rodeo cowboy, I’m just gonna play a joke on 
some guys.’" Morris, knowing that his suits weren’t 
cheap at S435 each, figured he must have been a 
wealthy man to spend that much on a prank. 

As the story goes. Patterson then asked several ques- 
tions about the suit, including whether it was male or fe- 
male and whether it looked like a real gorilla. "I told him 
it looked like a Hollywood gorilla," Morris chuckles, “I 
didn't know that he didn’t want it to look like a real go- 
rilia. . . he wanted it to look like a Neanderthal man!" 

For those not familiar with the iconic imagery, the 
footage was shot on October 20, 1 967. by Bigfoot-seek- 
ing cowboys Patterson and Gimlin (also see RM#89i. 
Patterson, who lived in the small Washington town of 
Yakima, had become interested in the Bigfoot phenom- 
enon developing in the Pacific Northwest since the late 
1950s. By the mid-’60s he was practically obsessed 


with the subject, spending most of his time pursuing var- 
ious Bigfoot-related ventures, including self-publishing 
a book in 1 966 titled DoAt)ominable Snowmen of Amer- 
ica Really Exist? 

During this hme, Patterson enlisted the help of Gimlin, 
his friend and a rancher also living in Ybkima. Gimlin had 
access to horses, trucks and trailers, which were nec- 
essary tools if one wanted to search remote areas for 
legendary man-apes. Gimlin and his horses also doubled 
as actors In a movie Patterson began filming in early 
1967, in which they were to act out a fictional hunt for 
Bigfoot. But gears quickly shifted from acting to research 
when word came in that a set of large human-like foot- 
prints had been found in the Bluff Creek area of Northern 
California. Eager to examine the tracks, and possibly 
capture their maker on film, Patterson and Gimlin rented 
a 1 6mm camera, loaded up the horse trailer, and headed 
south in early October of 1 967. 

The tracks were destroyed by road construction be- 
fore Patterson could view them, but regardless he and 
Gimlin set up camp several miles into the mountains 
hoping to find more evidence on their own. They spent 
the next few weeks scouting the vicinity on horseback, 
shooting 76 feet of film that could be used as scenery 
in the proposed movie, but failed to find any additional 
footprints. Their luck changed, however, on frie afternoon 
of October 20, when they apparently struck Bigfoot gold. 
According to Patterson and Gimlin, they were out scout- 
ing on horseback when they spotted a female sasquatch 
kneeling along a gravel sandbar. Surprised, the creature 
stood up and began walking away, causing Patterson's 
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mours that makeup guai John Chambers (1 968's Planet of the Ape^ 
made the suit. However. Qiambers officially denied involvement in a 2001 
interview. The next in line was Morris, whose story came to light in 
2004 with The Making of Bigfoot by Greg Long, a book which sought 
to expose the c film as a hoax once and for all. This was when Morris ini- 
tially claimed that Patterson bought a gorilla suit from him in 1967 and 
used it to make the film. 

Since Patterson died in 1 972 - insisting that he filmed a real Bigfoot - 
he can never respond to Morris' claims or the allegations levied by Long's 
book that he was an unscrupulous businessman and con artist. This 
leaves Gimlin as the sole heir to the question of truth. Gimlin has generally 
been quiet over the years, preferring to focus on ranching, and even de- 
clined Long’s request for an interview during his effort to debunk Patterson 
and drag him through the literary mud. 

Having met Gimlin on several occasions, and having heard his account 
of the events, I asked him to go on record about Morris’ revelations. In 
his deep, gruff voice, he stales flatly: “I don’t know anything about Roger 
dealing with [Morris], and I don't think he really did. I never heard the 
man’s name ever mentioned before Greg Long came up with this book, 
you know." 

Nevertheless. Morris claims that nearly two-and-a-half months after 
he first spoke to Patterson, he received a money order and the suit was 
shipped off. “After getting the suit. [Patterson] called and said, 'A couple 
of things bother me. First of all, you can see the zipper down the back.'" 

Morris thought this was an odd thing to bring up because in most 
magic acts, the gorilla is only seen from the front, Morris told Patter- 
son; “If you have a problem with it. ]ust take a hair brush and brush 
the fur over the zipper." 

Patterson was also apparently concerned about tlie length of the arms, 
so Morris provided a possible solution, suggesting that he add football 
shoulder pads and use sticks so that the hands wouldn't go all the 
way into the gloves. This would give the illusion of longer arms by 
raising the shoulders and dropping tlw hands, still allowing the elbows 
to bend at the midpoint. 

He also describes how Patterson could have substituted a more 
' human-like face in place of the gorilla mask. "He got my head 
piece and cut the face out of it. He carved a face of wood - of a 
Neanderthal-looking character - and then formed leather over the 
lop of it." To finish off the modifications, Patterson apparently used 
some extra fur that Morris had included to cover the latex chest 
piece with hairy breasts. According to Morris: "He formed breasts 
out of leather and either riveted or sewed them to the chest.” 

Long’s book not only offered a potential suit-maker, but also a man 
to go in it, A handful of people have come forward over the years claim- 
ing to be that man, but none had been able to offer much in the way of 
details until Yakima resident Bob Heironimus "confessed" to Long in Jan- 
uary of 2001 . He had been an acquaintance of Patterson and Gimlin at 
Hie lime and, according to testimony from other locals, he had claimed 
for years that he was the Bigfoot. 

“I never heard of it before," says Gimlin of Heironimus’ claim. “I knew 
the guy. I’ve known him for a long time. When the book came out and it 
started coming to a head like that, people said, ‘Yeah, he used to sit up 
around the tavern [in Yakima]' and they’d watch that film footage and 
he’d say. ’I can walk like that. Roger owes me money, so Tm gonna make 
the claim that I was in the suit when Roger made that film.’" 

Gimlin adds, “I live here, close to where they used to go partying and 
drinking, but nobody ever said anything to me about it because they knew 
if they did, I’d tell ’em they’re full of it ... Those guys that hung around 
that tavern up there [Heiranimus and other acquaintances of Patterson], 
that was their lifestyle, and I think, you know, like the old fish story goes, 
after a few beers, a five-inch little fish is an eighteen- or nineteen-inch 
fish. It changes three or four different times and it just keeps getting big- 
ger. I think that’s what the whole thing ended up being. You know. [Heiron- 
imus] starts off with some kind of story and pretty soon they add to it and 
add to it. and the next thing you know they’re trying to convince everybody 
ttiat’s what is actually the truth." 

Proponents of the hoax theory point out that Heironimus’ build and gait 
are similar to the creature, although researchers say that its estimated 
seven-foot-plus height is not consistent with that of Heironimus, who 
stands six foot two inches. As well, several other details have been hotly 
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Controversy Continues: {lop to bottom) Bob Gimlin in 2009. and 
Philip Morris dresses Bob Heironimus tor a 2005 recreation. ' 


horse to panic and throw him off. He scrambled to retrieve the movie camera from his saddlebag 
and started filming as he moved toward the subject. The resulting encounter was committed to 
24 feet of colour film, which set the standard for grainy, ill-focused cryptozoology clips and forced 
a shocked public to reckon whether an undocumented species of primate was hiding in the thick 
forests of the American west coast. 

More detailed accounts of the alleged events can be found in various books on the subject (for 
example. The Bigfoot Film Controversy, but this is the essence of how it supposedly went down. 
When the film began to show up on television in the late 1 960s, and in movies during the 1 970s, 
the brief appearance of the creature sent a chill down the collective spine of the world as it walked 
for 40 seconds, glancing over its shoulder as if to say, “I’m watching you." It was impossible to 
see a tell-tale zipper, and by all appearances, muscles were moving under the hairy skin, making 
it hard for skeptics to easily disprove. It was either an amazing feat of special effects pulled off by 
a one-time rodeo rider and a rancher, or it was Hie real thing. 

Over the years, various people have attempted to discredit Patterson and Gimlin’s authenticity 
with confessions and hearsay. More famous detractors include director John Landis {/b) American 
Werewolf in iondort) and FX artist Rick Baker (2001 's Planet of the Apesremak.e). who upheld ru- 
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W HETHER HE MADE A SUIT FOR PATTERSON’S 
FAMOUS BIGFOOT OR NOT, THERE’S NO DISPUTE 
THAT PHILIP MORRIS KNOWS A THING OR TWO 
ABOUT CREATING BOTH COSTUMES AND SCARES. 

Since starting in his basement back in the 1950s, his famiiy-mn business, Morris Costumes, 
has become one of the world's largest Halloween outfitters, supplying costumes and props to 
everyone from major retail chains to the average street zombie. 

Originally from Kalamazoo, Michigan, Morris got his 


start in showbiz at age eight, when a performance by 
renowned magician Blackstone inspired him to put on 
his own magic shows for friends and neighbours. By 
thirteen, he was performing as a ventriloquist, but it 
was the ghost shows that rolled through town that truly 
enthralled him. Popular from the 1930s through the 
1970s. they utilized Jive actors, prq3s and illusions to 
entertain and frighten audiences before or after a 
movie. 

“[The] advertising made so many suggestions as to 
what you were going to see," explains Morris of the 
travelling spookshows. “Some of the things were so 
, exaggerated that it was almost impossible to present 
them on the stage. The important thing was when the 
audience left that toey really felt like they'd received 
their money’s worth," 

Upon realizing that the ghost show was a perfect 
medium for his diverse skill set, Morris booked his high 
school auditorium and. on October 31 , 1 950, he pre- 
miered his own eerie extravaganza. The Dungeon of 
Death. The venture was rough, but promising enough 
to warrant repeat performances. {“It was the experi- 
ence that counted," he quips.) After graduating in 
1952. Morris decided to take the show on the road. 
Since most movie theatres of that era included a stage, 
sharing the bill with horror films helped draw crowds 
and, perhaps more importantly, served as research. 

“I enjoyed seeing horror films and would look for 
items and creatures or certain trends that these films 
had to add into our advertising to get something that 
really made a difference at the box office," he recalls. 

Morris toured for several years, eventually settling in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, where he married his high 
Khool sweetheart and began making gorilla costumes, 

"I was going to gfld King Kong to our advertising. So 
I went out and bought some fur coate at a used clothing 
store: the first ones looked really bad... rea//y bad!" 
he admits. 

With a rising demand for such suits among magi- 
cians and moviemakers, Morris worked with latex 
mask pioneer Don Post to improve the design before 


he and his wife began mass-producing them and ad- 
vertising in specialty publications. 

In the 1 960s, Morris revamped his act and went on 
tour again. “Dr. Evil’s Terrors of the Unknown" -which 
featured a seance, floating apparitions and other 
spooky illusions - was an instant hit, selling out the- 
atres across North America, partly due to his ingenious 
promotional tactics. Advertising announced a “Free 
Dead Body Giveaway” to one lucky ticket holder - 
which, after a suspenseful build-up, turned out to be a 
frozen chicken - and promoted amazing pre-show 
feats, such as Morris being buried alive or driving 
through the city blindfolded. 

The show's popularity didn't escape television pro- 
ducers. A subsequent program called Dr. Evil’s Horror 
Theater, which featured Dr. Evil introducing late-night 
schlock films and providing eerie interludes between 
commercials, aired from the early 1 960s until 1 969 on 
numerous southeastern US stations. (Morris also 
landed bit parts in movies such as Moonshine Moun- 
to/riand Herschell Gordon Lewis’ Color Me Blood Red). 
Dr. Evil returned to TV for a one-season run in 1 985 but 
since then the name has surfaced just once, in the late 
'90s, when the producers of Austin Powers challenged 
Morris over the rights to his moniker, which was also 
used for the movie’s humorous villain. The two parties 
eventually agreed to share the trademark. 

After twenty years and more than 5000 engage- 
ments, the final performance of Morris’ live ghost show 
was staged on New Year’s Eve, 1977, after which he 
shifted his focus to his costume business and a few 
uncanny inventions, most notably the now-common 
“stretchyspiderweb.” 

These days, the 76-year-old entertainer still makes 
occasional TV appearances and speaks publicaliy on 
everything from magic to Bigfoot, but says that he’s 
unlikely to remount his classic ghost show. “Friends of 
mine who are magicians have booked theatres at Hal- 
loween and they’ve all said that the crowd they get 
today is a family crowd. I’m sure the ghost shows are 
not quite as terrifying as they were in the twenty or so 
years I was doing them. 


Morris Mania, (top to bottom) As Dr Evil, widi one of 
his gorilla suits, performing with his wife Amy during 
a stage show, and filming Dr. Evil's Horror Theater 
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by Jerry Hestaad 


Artifacts Or Fiction: The Patterson-Gimlin display at the 
International Cryptozoo Museum in Portland, Maine. 











debated when considering the Morris costume. For example, Heironimus 



W HAT GETS THE AVERAGE 
PERSON INTERESTED IN 
RESEARCHING THE EXIS- 
TENCE OF A LARGE UNDISCOVERED 
MAMMAL IN THE MODERN WORLD? What 
makes them willing to risk ridicule and scorn 
from family and friends? 

I feel, after having been a researcher in 
the public eye for over ten years, that it is 
the horror industry that has spawned 
many a weary trip into the midnight realm 
of the elusive unknown. Most researches 
will agree that it was a film that initially 
stoked their interest. For example. The 
Legend of Boggy Creek is my favourite 
hairy scary movie of all time because the 
story takes place less than a three-hour 
drive from my house. My imagination ran 
wild after I saw it. 

But why do we actually go out in the field 
and search for the creature? 

Well, we feel that we can eventually prove 
the existence of Bigfoot, for several reasons. 
When interested parties began combing tiie 
woods after Jerry Crew found those fist 
tracks back in 1958. they had little more 
than 35mm cameras. Roger Pattereon 
caught the only persuasive evidence of a 
Bigfoot on film using a Cine-Kodak K-1 00, 
which is a museum piece by today's 
standards. So we can say the technology 
hasn’t really been good until recently. 
Today's Bigfoot researcher has a cornu- 
copia of high-tech tools to use, from 
GPS to “game cameras" that can take 
a picture in a fraction of a second. Yet, 
even with these cameras, it's still diffi- 
cult to get a picture of truly elusive 
creatures, such as mountain lions. If 
there are a dozen mountain lions to • 
one Bigfoot, then it will be even more 
difficult - but not impossible - to 
eventually photograph one. 

Another reason Bigfoot re- 
searchers are confident in eventually 
finding one of the creatures is the 
existence of evidence collected in 
nature. A huge number of tracks 
have been found and cast hair 


samples have been unearthed and a few 
shelters, which have tree limbs tested in a 
way ttiat suggest they were made by an an- ' 
imal with opposable thumbs, have been dis- 
covered by myself and others. We have had 
casts examined that contained dermal 
ridges that are almost impossible to fake, 
and some of these hair samples do not fit 
into any known category vi/hen tested using 
a modern DNA analysis: 

There are, of course, also the sighting re- 
ports. which number in the thousands. I 
have talked to people from across the coun- 
try that tell very compelling stories. Some of 
them are multiple witness sightings or are 
made by people such as a wildlife worker or 
a police officer, who should be hard to fool 
by a hoaxer in a gorilla suit. 

Just what is it that lurks in the shadows 
by the roadside? Is it an unknown ape or 
subhuman hominid that walks across your 
porch late at night? It makes for a good 
movie but what us Bigfoot researchers want 
to know is. has it really happened? 

For more info on the Texas Bigfoot Re- 
search Conservancy, visittexasbi0oot.org. 




states in The Making ofBi0oot\ha\ the suit he wore was made out of horse- 
hide. According to Heironimus, Patterson told his brother, Howard Heiron- 
imus. that he skinned a red horse and glued fur from an old coat to its hide. 
He also noted that the suit stank, as if it were made from something dead. 
Morris accounts for this by citing the leather face that Patterson allegedly 
added to the otherwise artificial fur suit. 

“I was really surprised at the different people that I know whose names 
came up in that book, you know, that backed [Heironimus] up on things," 
says Gimiin. “He didn't know anything that was really going on with the ac- 
tual film footage. He also said it was a couple of miles off the road where 
he pulled over for Roger and me. Weil, this film was shot 36 miles back into 
the mountains." 

Nationai Geographic decided to put the claims of Morris and Heironimus 
to the test in 2005 by staging an accurate recreation for a documentary 
called Behind the Mysteries: Bi0oot They asked Morris to create a suit like 
the one seen in the original film and enlisted Heironimus to wear it. However, 
for all the fanfare and pre-coverage in Fortean Times magazine (see photos 
on p.26). the “money shot" is never shown. The recreation segment was 
relegated to the last five minutes of the doc, curiously stopping short of ac- 
tually showing Heironimus walk the signature Bigfoot walk, instead, they 
merely ran a clip of the real Patterson-Gimlin film at the point where he was 
to start walking. 

Gimiin does not mince words when asked what he thought of the recre- 
ation. '1 saw pictures of the head and part of the suit they had in that pro- 
gram, and it was a phony-looking set-up. If they can't create a better-looking 
suit now than everyone claims to have made back then, well, we know 
they’re lying.” 

In speaking to Morris and Gimiin, it is apparent that unless someone can 
produce tangible proof of fraud ~ the suit, a revealing photo, a receipt, or 
something - the film’s controversy will likely continue. Morris has suspicions 
about the alleged suit’s whereabouts, but like Bigfoot himself, it remains a 
mystery. 

“i think I know where the suit is." he reveals. “It's [in the possession of] 
somebody that was involved in the whole entire hoax. I think that this is the 
type of person that is eventually going to come forward with it, or his tamlly 
will when he's dead." 

But until such a suit is revealed, we are left with conflicting statements, 
conjecture and a haunting piece of 16mm film stock that simply does not 
contain enough clarity on its own to conclusively prove or disprove the ex- 
istence of its infamous subject. Opinions about Bigfoot are often polarized, 
but regardless of whether we believe the Patterson-Gimlin film to be real or 
not, there's no denying the effect it's had on our culture. Since her first ter- 
rifying stroll across the television sets of the late 1 960s, "Patty’’ (as she is 
affectionately known), has risen to pop icon status. The film gave us a face 
to |)ut with the ubiquitous Bigfoot tales and footprints, becoming the arche- 
typal Image portrayed with the swinging arms and dramatic head turn of 
frame 352. It is the face of mystery reminding us that we might just want 
to look over our own shoulders slmuld we ever venture off the path into 
some uncharted wilderness. ^ 
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A strict religious upbringing and a 
penchant for dioramas and dead 
things led HICAIITMMcCMTH 
to a career in dark art. 


T heir snow-white pelts and doe eyes 

MIGHT REMIND YOU OF SOMETHING FROM 
YOUR CHILDHOOD but Elizabeth McGrath's 
grotesque bestiary more accurately bears the hall- 
marks of a elemented toymaker. Her stable of bizarre creations 
aren’t the kind of playthings that their candy-coloured shells 
purport. They’re not to be toyed with, yet they’re not mere dec- 
oration either. The artist’s Faberge-fancy armies are the sym- 
bols of a personal and meticulously detailed narrative, which 
began when her devoutly Catholic parents - her dad a member 
of the seminary, who used to squirt holy water on her before 
she’d leave the house, and her mom belonging to a convent - 
tricked her into enrolling at the Victory Christian Academy. 


BY ALISON NASTASI4 
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“[My parents) just didn’t know how to control me,” says McGrath. 

“It was my thirteenth birthday, and they said they were taking me 
to the wild animal park. Against my better judgment I went along 
and then got locked up in the school for almost two years.” 

Although she had no intention of entering the art world - con- 
tent to play in a punk band, and make fanzines, clothing and 
posters - McGrath, now in her late thirties, has carved a unique 
path for herself since those early days. Her sculptures have an 
eerie way of steadfastly refusing to submit to inspection - it’s re- 
ally them observing us. despite their apparent vulnerability and 
spectacular torment: sentiments likely rooted in the three months 
the rebellious teenaged McGrath spent in the Academy’s "Get Right 
with God Room." 

■‘It was basically a closet with a bare light bulb, and they played religious 
tapes outside the door 24/7,” she explains. “At one point 1 pulled the carpet nails 
out and carved ‘Satan’ on my arms. Every now and then someone would come In and 
say I was possessed and until I got ‘saved,’ I couldn’t leave the room. The only book 
we were allowed to read was tire Bible - no TV, no phone, no talking about your past.” 

The experience left a lasting impression on the artist, for whom religion’s dark side 
and foreboding iconography has emerged as a recurrent motif. It’s also a biographical 
chapter that inspired her friend, filmmaker Cecil B. Feeder, to turn McGrath’s life story 
into a documentary, which takes the artist's awesomely gruesome nickname as its 
title: Bloodbath. The 90-minute doc was introduced by Blondie’s Debbie Harry when 
it screened at New York City’s Museum of Modem Art this past February. (“I think I 
was probably pretty hard to film as I mumble a lot and talk in circles,” jokes McGrath.) 

Profanely fused with Catholicism, McGrath's dioramas are a beguiling mise-en- 
scene of carny creatures. Morose set pieces such as Death By Desire and Honey 
Creeper tell tiie stories of two lonely idols from dramas past - flanked by the tattered 


and tarred elegance of brocade and bone. One would be forgiven for 
trying to insert a dime to watch these strange creatures move and 
recite their tales of woe. Synthesized with mordant humour, social 
commentary and Southern California culture, McGrath’s distinct 
aesthetics have made the Los Angeles-born artist a staple in the 
pop surrealist movement. 

It wasn’t just fire and brimstone, however, that compelled the 
artist to create. Once upon a time, she assisted her father with 
his job at the LA County Morgue, where she was surrounded by 
“body parts and babies in plastic bags stacked almost on top of 
each other," which only helped fuel her fascination with the 
macabre. 

“I didn't get to see many dead bodies, but they had me organizing 
files," she says. “I had to categorize them by homicide, suicide and unusual 
deaths. There were suicide notes and photos and notes on the contents of their 
stomach. It was morbidly fascinating.” 

Later on, a stint in fashion school eventually turned into working for stop-motion 
animator Fred Stuhr, whose creations can be seen in the early Tool music videos. Mc- 
Grath made miniatures for the director, whose methods inspired a new way of working 
for the artist. 

“I was amazed when I walked into his studio and found that he used Popsicle sticks 
for old wood floors, and Gatorade bottles for spaceships,” she says. “It brought me 
back to my childhood. ...We would work so hard on all the little details you would see 
for only a second on film. I wanted to preserve those seconds and started experi- 
menting with dioramas.” 

The strange miniatures of those dioramas eventually transported themselves to 
larger-scale sculptures and mounted heads - tangled amongst the antlers of deer 
and tucked away in the backs and bellies of beasts. The secret compartment of 




Schwein Haben (a German expression for “good luck" ttiat more literally translates to 
“have a pig”), for example, contains a Victorian house trapped within the dissected 
stomach of a gentleman pig. 

While McGrath’s animal-based imagery often appears to be frighteningly real, it’s a 
(creature) comfort and compliment to her craft to know that her imaginary fiends are usually 
composed of faux-taxidermy and a two-part epoxy resin. She uses taxidermy forms or moulds 
her own armature - often from coat hangers and plastic bags - and then covers the frame with the 
resin base. From there, she deconstructe the figures and reshapes them, airbrushing or covering the 
critters in various glazes, shellacs, upholstered fabrics, and even more practical materials such as 
roofing tar - embellishing each creation with a unique finish. 

“I used to live next to a sweatshop, and they would throw out garbage bags of black leather scraps 
every week,” McGrath explains. “I wanted to try to make freak show-esque creatures and reliquaries. 
Then I found taxidermy forms and started to wrap the leather around those, sculpt a face and stitch 
them up. I would use old fur jackets and shoes, too. People mistook them for real, but they were all cre- 
ated." 

Once the artist’s well of recycled scraps finally ran dry. she was unnerved by the animal pelts she 
purchased. Since then, she has stopped dealing with animal-based products entirely. 

These days, McGrath has her hands full with a new book from lowbrow/counterculture distributor 
Last Gasp, a line of T-shirts she’s creating with fashion designer Anna Sui, the release of a live album 
by Miss Derringer - the band she sings in, and the arrival of a daughter with her husband/bandmate 
Morgan Slade. Clearly the artist doesn’t require the Devil’s tools of idle hands to craft the creepy cre- 
ations she’s based on personal horrors and revelations. 

“There are some images that stay with me for a long time,” McGrath explains. “You really can't take 
back an image once it’s in your head ... I think mainly because it’s up to your own imagination to put 
the pieces together, and the imagination can be a very dark place," 
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ttBnACniAUYADOCUDRAMA. We went to a little vil- 

H lage and covered what people actually do when they bring 
■ people back to life," jokes David Keating, the Irish director 
H and co-writer of iVate Wood, a “Monkey’s Paw’-type tale 
® about the dangers of trying to cheat death. The film, which 
has been described by various critics as “folk horror" in the vein of 
The Wicker Man, attempts to capture the feel of a 
Hammer production from the 1 970s. 

"My plan waste make a contemporary film with a 1970s sen- 
sibility," acknowledges Keating. “I love those films from the 
70s, like Race with the Devil and Rosemary's Baby. I think it 
was a wonderful period of filmmaking in general, and horror 
filmmaking in particular. To me, it just lent itseff to that, so we 
were pursuing what was a modestly budgeted European horror 
film." 

The genesis of the movie, which is now available on DVD and 
Blu-ray from MPi/Dark Sky, was a screenwriting course at the 
National Rim School in Dublin, where Keating teaches. The orig- 
in^ version of Wake Uteod landed in his lap when he had to grade 
it- a duty he was reticent to perform because it was submitted by his friend, Bren- 
dan McCarthy. Worried that he might not like it Keating saved it for last, and was 
surprised by its originality and strong premise. He decided to team up with McCarthy 
to bring the script to the screen. The reborn Hammer eventually got wind of it and 
came on board: nine montes later. Wake Woodwas made. 


“It cert^nly felt like it fit in with ttieir history," says Keating, "because they weren’t 
interested in doing slasher films, or what they were describing as the sort of more 
intense end of the market. I think it reminded them of older Brit horror films, so it 
felt like a really good match.” 

The story focusses on a couple trying to cope with the horrific loss of their young 
daughter, Alice (Ella Connolly), who was ripped apart by a dog. Patrick (Aiden Gillen; 
The Wirdi, a veterinarian, and his wife Louise (Eva Birthistie; The Childrerfi, relocate 
to the village of Wake Wood to find some peace and heal their crum- 
bling marriage. At first, it seems like a picture postcard slice of the 
Irish countryside, until they realize that something strange is hidden 
beneath its quaint surface. The villagers, some holding strange in- 
struments, march a young girl down the street; the unofficial village 
leader, Arthur (Timothy Spall, most recognizable from Tim Burton's 
Sweeney Todd and as Wormtail in the Harry F^ttermvies), is sus- 
piciously guarded and watchful; and finally one night tee couple 
stumbles upon the Ritual of the Return, a rite that can bring tee 
dead back for a period of three days. 

“I love tee Ritual of the Return," enthuses Keating. “It’s so wild 
and crazy - this process where you take a dead body and build it 
up using all this farm muck, you set it on fire, turn it into this co- 
coon, crack it open and it gives birth to this person who's dead. I 
just loved the way teat this ritual evolved. ... Birth and death are the recurring 
themes throughout tee film, so when we were designing the ritual, creating this 
cocoon, we really wanted it to be like a birth of an animal being pulled out of there." 

Arthur, dressed like a cross between a vet and a blacksmith, performs tee ritual 
while a gathering of villagers look on. Bizarre and grotesque, tee scene represents 
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Keating and McCarthy's everyday approach to the fantastic in the script. 
Despite die movie’s shortcomings - a stock-sounding score and an inter- 
mittent TV-movie look - it's this unusual mix of the disturbing and the per- 
functory, the ancient and the modem, that creates a pervasive abnosphere 
of mystery and dread. 

Keating explains, "The magic that occurs here, if you think about the big 
picture of the story, there's a force in this place, in Wake Wood. We get the 
impression that for quite some time the people have been harnessing this 
force to bring people back to life, but only for three days, ft's a rural com- 
munity: they farm, they look after animals. It seems completely natural to 
me that the force is harnessed using agricultural machinery, veterinary 
tools or the kind of implements that a blacksmith or farrier would have. So 
as those things evolve - 1 mean, 60 years ago people were still using horses 
to plough the fields - and as tractors came in and farming became mech- 
anized, it seems completely natural that that would have an impact on how 
the ritual was performed. Because if you need to break up the bones in a 
dead body, of course you can do it using a lump hammer, but if you’ve got 
a piece of machinery that yoacan hook up to the back of a tractor to do it, 
well that'll work." 

With the reborn out of the cocoon and the cat out of the bag, Arthur offers 
the grieving parents a chance to say goodbye to their own offspring. So, 
after making some grisly preparations, being told the rules (e.g., the resur- 
rected girt must not leave Wake Wood’s borders, which are marked by mas- 
sive, foreboding wind torbines) and ignoring the warnings of some of the 
locals, Alice is reborn. But these things never go quite according to plan, 
and what begins as a miraculous family reunion sours when animals and 
people start turning up dead. 

Keating offers plenty of twists in the plot to keep us unsure of the char- 
acters’ true intentions. Gillen {“Aiden is a very serious actor,” lauds the film- 
maker) delivers a particularly intense performance as the desperate father, 
while Spall plays his character's cards dose to toe chest as long as possible. 
Is Arthur a malicious manipulator, a duped friend or simply the man tasked 
with keeping up toe status quo in the village? There’s plenty of mystery 
with archaic roote, which should please old-school Hammer fans. 

“i had a very long phone conversation with [Spall] before we’d ever met, 
and it was just extremely fortunate that we both saw the film and toe char- 
acter in toe same way, so that was very easy,” recalls Keating. “He's an 
incredible, versatile and capable actor." 

The toughest performer to cast, not surprisingly once you see her in toe 
movie, was Connolly. Among toe preteen actor’s jobs were playing her char- 
acter being attacked by a vicious dog, being reborn in a gooey cocoon, 
scaring the hell out of her parents, being pursued by villagers and almost 
dying another bloody death after stepping over toe boundary of Wake Wood. 

“Finding an Alice, finding Ella Connolly, was very challenging because so 
much rests on her,” affirms Keating. “One of toe reasons I wanted Ella is 
because she's a very serious taekwondo practitioner. I felt that toe ability 
for a nine-year-old to focus, to practice, to concentrate - which are all things 
you need to enjoy martial arts - would serve us welt in terms of getting 
that performance from her. ... We had to be very responsible. Ella’s a very 
mature nine-year-old but she was very nervous and squeamish about being 
around anything that might be a little gory." 

Keating is currently working on another collaboration with McCarthy, 
called The Cherry Tree, which will also rentre around a girl and her super- 
natural relationship to her family. He says, “It’s about a single parent, a dad, 
who's a widower, with a sixteen-year-old daughter, and her aunt, who’s in 
league with dark forces. It's really a film about what a daughter will do to 
save her father.” 

Keating, who’s made several non-horror features before Wake Wood, is 
clearly an actor’s director, noting that he takes his performers through “the- 
atre games” and lengthy rehearsals before toe camera rolls. He points out 
that his approach makes him gravitate towards this kind of a throwback 
project, where toe horror is driven by toe characters’ deepest, often darkest 



“It’s a little unusual but I tend to try to start with performance," he 
says. “What motivates toe characters? What's it like for them? What 
would this experience be like for a real person in this situation? And 
then try to build out from there. Maybe that is kind of an older style? Is 
it? I have no idea."© 



What Happens In Wake Wood...: (top to bottom) Arthur (Timothy Spall) performs the 
Ritual of the Return, Louise (Eva Birthistle) is scrutinized by a local, and Padick (Aiden 
Gillen) cradles daughter Alice (Ella Connoliy) after she tries to escape the village. 



School was definitely out when Alice Cooper 
played a concert in Orillia, Ontario, on May 20. 
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^Artist Kris Kuksi. flanked by RM types, shows off his new 
book at a May 4 exhibit in Toronto, and (right) Liisa Ladouceur 
'gets a closer look at one of Kuksi's highly detailed dioramas. 







‘ , HOODLUMS VS. A LIEN S 
ATTACK THE BLOCK 

Starring Jodie Whittaker, John Boyega and Luke Treadaway 

Written and directed by Joe Cornish 

Sony 

In an era when overhyped (and insanely budgeted) 
blockbusters flood the multiplexes, Joe Cornish's At- 
tack the 8/oc/c shows what can be accomplished with 
a small budget and great ambition. 

# In this sci-fi/horror/comedy hybrid, 
a young South London street gang, 
led by the sullen Moses (John 
Boyega), finds itself in the middle of 
an alien invasion. All hell breaks loose 
as the gang members attempt to es- 
cape, and then fight, the monsters 
running loose in their high-rise. The 
cast (including Shaun of the Deads 
Nick Frost) Is uniformly brilliant, and 
the young “hood rats”- actors 
plucked sbaight out of UK drama 
schools - handle themselves with in- 
credible confidence and believabllity 
(especially Boyega, who turns in a 
phenomenal, nuanced performance). 

Pacing is tight, briskly moving from one set-piece 
to ttre next, yet' sacrifices nothing in character or plot. 
As the kids transform from hoodlums to heroes, the 
progression seems both natural and believable, a mir- 


acle considering the film's lean 88 minutes. And 
though it proudly wears John Carpenter’s influence 
on its sleeve (particularly Assault on Precinct 13 and 
Escape from New York), Attack the Block tee\s fresh 
and exhilarating. It doesn’t hurt that it boasts a fan- 
tastically heady, pulsing score comprised of electron- 
lea and old-school B-movie cues by Steven Price and 
house music duo Basement Jaxx. 

But the most important thing that Cornish nails in 
his feature-length directorial debut is the balance of 
comedy and homjr. Laughs are 
character-based and never 
forced, and the scares, played 
straight, are properly tense and 
effective. For any creature fea- 
ture, though, the true test of 
success lies on the backs of its 
monsters. Described by gang 
member Pest (Alex Esmail) as 
“big, alien, gorilla-wolf mother- 
fuckers.” these mysterious crit- 
ters are vicious. All pitch-black 
“fur” and neon fangs, they too 
are of the simplest design, yet 
responsible for some surprising 
moments of violence - a 
throat-ripping here, a face-eat- 
ing there. 

Attack the Block Is one of the most energetic and 
entertaining movies you’re likely to see this year. With 
so many bIg-budget genre films failing to satisfy. 


there's so much pleasure in seeing a good low-budget 
movie done with such confidence and skill. 

RON MCKENZIE 

GROWING W MeLB^ 


SUPER 8 

Starring Joel Courtney, Kyle Chandler and Eile Fanning 

Written and directed by J.J. Abrams 

Paramount 

The secrecy surrounding J.J. Abrams' monster 
movie Super 8 - plot details, against all odds, were 
kept tightly under wraps prior to Its release - has 
worked for and against it: we're all curious to see 
what it’s about, but tire monster better be cool, (it 
worked for the Abrams-produced Cloverfield.) 

I’ll try not to spoil things too much here. Super 8 Is 
about a group of adolescents in small-town Ohio in 
1979 who help their friend Charles (Riley Griffiths) 
make a zombie movie during summer vacation. But 
their surreptitious night shoot is interrupted by the de- 
railment of a military train right in front of them. 
Something big escapes from one of the cars, and soon 
enough the streets of the boys’ town are overrun by 
soldiers trying to recapture the thing. Is it responsible 
for the missing dogs, citizens and electronics reported 
all over town? What exactly is it? And what is the mil- 
itary hying to hide? 

In some ways Super 5 is a test of Abrams' style as 
a director, as his previous movies. Star Trek and Mis- 
sion: Impossible III, were installments in established 
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way it's lit, scored, cast, shot, titled (TerminaR 
Laaame) and, especially, scripted, is third-rate. Pogue 
was obviously up against that tiny budget but it's no 
excuse for such cheap storytelling (the big character 
twist reeks of Screenwribng 1 01 , for example). 

Hell, they should've just held the premiere inside a 
Walmart bargain bin and cut out the middlemen. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


BLU BLOOD 


STEVEN 

SPIELBERG 


SUPER 8 


franchises. In other 
ways, one wonders 
how heavy was the 
hand of producer 
Steven Spielberg, as 
Super Sseemsto be a modem interpretation of -and 
homage to - his early work, especially £ T. and Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. Its affectionate but real- 
istic depiction of adolescence as a turbulent time hews 
closely to Spielbergian themes. 

Vl/hile Super 8 is by no means a 
horror film (its thrills are strictly PG- 
1 3), Abrams’ love of the genre is ap- 
parent, from the Halloween poster 
hanging on Charles' wall to our pro- 
tagonist Joe (Joel Courtney) learning 
how to apply zombie makeup via a 
Dick Smith book, to the monster 
models decorating Joe’s messy 
room. The CG creature itself, de- 
signed by Neville Page (Cloverfield, 

Piranha 31^, is mostly seen in brief 
glimpses - a wise decision, as it’s far 
from iconic when finally revealed. 

But Super 8 \s ultimately less a monster movie than 
a nostalgic look at a time in everyone's life when you 
realize that you’re growing up and the decisions you 
make today will form the person you become tomor- 
row. That might be corny, but it's a bit scary, too. 

SEAN PLUMMER 

ON A PLANE BOUND 

FOR NOWHERE 


QUARANTINE 2 


V. .1 


TRJ: 


QUARANTINE 2: TERMINAL 

Starring Mercedes Masohn, Josh Cooke and Mattie LIptak 

Written and directed by John Pogue 

Sony 

The saying “You get what you pay for" has some 
notable exceptions in the horror biz when you consider 
low-budget sensations such as Mght of the Living 
Dead, Halloween, The Blair Witch Project, Paranormal 
Activity anti scores of other franchises. Sometimes you 
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Supers: J.J. Abrams 
updates the Spielberg 
formula. 


get much more than you paid for. and everyone wants 
to cash in. Hence a sequel to Quarantine, the remake 
of Spanish first-person camera film [RECJ, about a 
cordoned-off apartment building ravaged by a zom- 
bie-like infection. The remake copied the original very 
closely while making use of a significantiy higher ($1 2 
million) budget for extra gore gags, and earned a re- 
spectable $40 million at the box office. 

Considering that ttiere's already a fantastic sequel 
to [REC] (see RM#102i, it’s a no- 
brainer tiat Quarantine would get a fol- 
low-up as well; the surprise is that It 
has an entirely new plot. Don’t cele- 
brate just yet though, originality- 
starved horror fans, 
because this time you 
really do get what you 
pay for. 

According to 
Wikipedia. Quarantine 
2: Terminal has about 
a quarter of the 
budget of its prede- 
cessor. And oh, how it shows. Here’s 
what that $3 million bought: 
writer/director John Pogue, who has 
never directed a feature before but 
has written Ghost Ship, the Rollerball 
remake and The Skulls movies. Uh... 

His plot sees a nearly empty flight exposed to the 
deadly virus when a passenger is bitten by a "ham- 
ster" in another passenger’s carry-on. The chaos 
leading up to their emergency landing is kinda tense, 
but soon they’re on the ground, trapped in a baggage- 
sorting room and surrounded by a SWAT team. One of 
the stewardesses (Mercedes Masohn), with the help 
of a handsome school teacher (Josh Cooke), a sullen 
thirteen-year-old (Mattie Liptak) and some other stock 
characters must find a way to escape, fight off the in- 
fected that seem to pop up around them like Whack- 
a-Moles and uncover the (disappointingly cliche) 
source of the virus. 

Despite a planned theatrical release (at the time of 
this writing). Quarantine 2 is a TV movie at best. The 


TRUE RLOOD: 

THE COMPLETE THIRD SEASON 

Starring Anna Paquin, Steptien Moyer and Sam Trammell 
Directed by Daniel Minahan. Scott Winant, 

Michael Lehmann, etal. 

Written by Brian Buckner, Raelle Tuckqr, 

Alexander Woo, et al. 

HBO 

It’s undeniable: HBO really gives its shows the first- 
class freatment when they debut on DVD and Blu-ray. 
Previous seasons of True Blood have included a variety 
of world-expanding content on their releases (such as 
religious programming from the show’s fictional Fel- 
lowship of the Sun ministry) and this continues on the 
latest offering. 

If you haven’t kept up with the highjinks in Bon 
Temps, the third season sees Vampire Bill kidnapped 
by Russell Edgington, the bloodsucker king of Missis- 
sippi who has his designs on taking over Louisiana; 
Sam tracking down his trashy shape-shifter birth par- 
ente; Eric confronted by vampire authorities trying to 
get to the bottom of who's trafficking vampire blood 
in his district; Tara matching wits with the sadistic 
vamp who’s obsessed with her; Jason intent on start- 
ing a career in law enforcement; and Sookie discov- 
ering the true nature of her mysterious powers. 

On the ’ray, these episodes 
can be watched normally or 
via the Enhanced Viewing 
feature, which allows the 
added content (everything 
from pop-up hints and info to 
flashbacks and additional 
scenes) to be accessed di- 
rectly during the show. This 
mode is also peppered with 
short in-character video 
monologues that offer more 
insight into the ever-evolving 
narrative. Unfortunately, we 
only hear from secondary 
characters Sheriff Andy Bellefleur, werewolf Alcide, 
newborn vamp Jessica, and Sam’s brother Tommy, 
so it’s a bit hit-and-miss. Andy’s insights are often 
hilarious and build on the narrative framework, but 
others’ comments are more flippant and arguably 
unnecessary. The same goes for the pop-up text that 
regularly appears on screen - sometimes it fleshes 
out back story or offere up rbcipes for blood-based 
delicacies, but occasionally it just states the blatantly 
obvious, such as noting the werewolves’ glowing 
eyes, which are already clearly visible. It’s an enter- 
taining way to rewatch the season, but they should ■ 
have been much more selective content-wise. (I re- 
ally don’t need a hint to tell me that Eric and Sookie 
might have feelings for each other). 







There are more standard extras as well, including six commentaries featuring 
an impressively wide range of cast and crew, a “Post Mortem” for each episode 
fliat expands on what we've just seen, and an “Anatomy of a Scene" featurette 
that explores the show’s werewolf special effects. 

This release isn’t quite as slick as previous seasons, and diehard fans may be 
frustrated at the obviousness of some of the extra “information” provided, but 
even a slightly less impressive TBbox set is still pretty damned sweet. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

OTT TENDON 

KIDNAPPED 

Starring Fernando Cayo, Manueta Velles and Dritan Biba 
Directed by Miguel Angel Vivas 
Written by Miguel Angel Vivas and Javier Garcia 
IFC Midnight 

Early on in Kidnapped it becomes clear that 
Roger Ebert should absolutely hate it. The cele- 
brated critic has railed against films such as Wolf 
Creekand Chaos, in which there are no “lessons” 
to be learned and no way for the victims to avoid 
the brutality visited upon them. Certainly the afflu- 
ent Spanish family that moves into a new home at 
the start of Kidnapped and then instantly finds it- 
self at the mercy of home invaders qualifies in this 
regard. In real life, though, the horrific does rain 
down on innocents, and horror is the genre we rely 
upon to present such uncomfortable truths. 

While recalling films such as Funny Games and The Strangers, co-writer/director 
Miguel Angel Vivas has nonetheless fashioned something that comes across as 
strikingly original. Winning Best Director and Best Horror Rim awards at last year’s 
Fantastic Fest in Austin, Texas, Kidnapped owes much of its power to the single- 
mindedness of both its style and narrative. Precise in delivery and yet wildly un- 
restrained in its shocks, it’s like a laser-sighted sledgehammer. Seemingly 
presenting events in real-time via technically impressive scene-length takes. Vivas 
creates an iiber-verite feel that’s far more immersive than even the typical found- 
footage movie. 

As a result, we don't have the luxury of sitting back and wondering, intellectually, 
what will happen next. When Dad {The Orphanages Fernando Cayo) is forced to 
withdraw cash from various accounts, we’re with him every step of the way. 
Should we alert the police, or attack our captor (Dritan Biba) and speed home? Of 
course we’re also privy to what’s happening with his wife and daughter. And when 
they start to fight back, it’s our hearts that pound. 

By the third act, the story falls back on some familiar thriller conventions - will 
a security guard notice the mayhem on his beat? - but Kidnapped itseif never 
quite becomes conventional. The intensity level just won’t allow it. But is it a mas- 
terpiece, as some claim? A lack of humour, and a nihilism that eventually undercuts 
the film’s inherent naturalism, work against this assessment. 

Still, if you’re looking to be reduced to an emotionally drained, semi-hysterical 
state, knock yourself out. . . or rather, let Kidnapped do it for you. 

PETER GUTIERREZ 

EYES DF THE MOTHMAN 

Starring James Beichler. Beau T. Bellamy and Dennis D. Bellamy 
Written and directed by Matthew J. Pellowski 
Virgil Films 

From November 1 966 to December 1 967, Point Pleasant, West Virginia, played 
host to a series of highly unusual and downright creepy incidents. Hundreds of lo- 
cals reported run-ins with various paranormal entities that included ghosts, UFOs, 
men in black and, most notably, a seven-foot winged creature with red eyes known 
. as the Mothman. The rash of unexplained phenomena culminated with the collapse 
of a suspension bndge, which plunged 46 people to their death in die icy waters 
of die Ohio River. After the tragedy, the reports abruptly stopped and Mothman 
was never seen again. 




THE COLLAPSED 

starring John Fantasia. Steve lAeira and Lise Moule 
Directed by Justin McConnell 
Written by Justin McConnell and Kevin Hutchinson 
Unstable Ground Productions 


The end of the world has been a favourite plot device for a long time 
now, but lately the subgenre seems ready to crumple under its ownwelght. 
The subtle post-apocalyptic thriller The Collapsed puts a fresh spin on the 
idea, though, and opts for the slow burn over theltloody bang. 

Guiding us through the end times is the Weaver family: parents Scfttt 
and Emily and grown children Aaron and Rebecca. Some unknown event 
has sent the world spiralling into chaos, and they’re are trying to make 
their way to the small town of 
[ Dover’s Bend to find their estranged 
I son. When they encounter a pair of 
'^•1 I gun-toting survivors at a 

^ . 1 gas station, the family is forced to 

” ‘ : abandon their car and take to the for- 

est. They gradually realize they aren't 
J safe there either, yet the nature of the 
threat is unclear. Are they being 
hunted by their fellow survivors, or 
has the end of the world brought 
'M something far worse in its wake? 

^ JIjS We don’t learn the answer until the 
film’s gory climax, and the filmmak- 
ers use the ambiguity to their advan- 

technique and subject matter; we 
have a vague sense throughout the movie that we’re being somehow set 
up, so we stay just as uneasy as the characters. Skillful manipulation of 
point of view, creepy dream sequences and occasional bursts of violence 
ramp up the tension and help keep us off-balance. The filmmakers also 
get considerable mileage from the time frame, which adds an extra ele- 
ment of paranoia and distrust. (If you've resorted to cannibalism a week 
after the end of the world, you’re either a very 
poor planner or you've just 
been waiting for an excuse » . 

to eat somebody.) ‘ . ' 

The film could have ben- , / ■ . 

efitted from a firmer hand in ■ . 

the editing suite and the 
stalking sequences get a bit 
repetitive after a while, but the 
climax is powerful enough to 
override these flaws. The deliber- • 

ate, reserved pacing won’t appeal .*• 

to all genre fans, but The Collapsed ' 

has tension to spare and offers an 

inventive take on a tired concept. / ; 

APRIL SHELLINGS 





caused boar in the area to go mad and hunt them. 

It’s all done in a very realistic way - the characters 
are believable, there are no hogzlllas or CGI. The FX 
budget seems to have been spent on very elaborate 
puppets and buckets o'gore, thankfully. (That or real 
carcasses and some hand grenades; It’s that gross.) 
Blossler hides the pigs in the undergrowth most of the 
fime, though, understanding that what you don’t see 
is often the most frightening. Shame he didn’t keep 
his 76-minute film trained on horror fans, however, 
because the terror of being hunted by something you 
can't see is much more riveting than the familial in- 
fighting and human-on-human violence. 

But hey, sometimes you get roast beef, sometimes 
you get none; sometimes you want a side of bacon 
and only get bacon bits. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 

THE LIFE OF DEATH 

Starring Debbie Rochon, Jack Ketchum and Uoyd Kaufman 
Written and directed by Kevin J. Lindenmutti 
Brimstone Media 


In the years since, Mothman has ascended to icon 
status among cryptozoo creatures, inspiring books, 
toys and even a 2002 feature film, The Mothman 
Prophecies (starring Richard Gere), based on a book 
by John Keel. Pieces of the story have also been cov- 
ered by pseudo-reality TV shows such as Mon- 
sterQuest, but until now there has never been a 
full-length documentary that ties the entire phenom- 
enon together. 

Eyes of the Mothman 
does just that, bridging the 
seemingly discordant tales 
of a man-sized moth with 
that of alien encounters, 
ghostly apparitions and ul- 
timately the collapse of 
Silver Bridge. The docu- 
mentary effectively re- 
counts the events using a 
combination of eyewitness 
testimony, discussions with local scholars and re-en- 
actments. Director Matthew Pellowski digs deep into 
the various theories, including a Native American 
curse, an abandoned TNT manufacturing facility, 
misidentification, government conspiracies and the 
possibility that Mothman was an omen signalling the 
pending disaster. He also delves into related events 
having to do with an entity known as “Indrid Cold,” no 
familiar to anyone virtio’s seen The Mothman Prophe- 
cies. Eyes of the Mothman separates the alleged truth 
from the Hollywood version, although it’s no less 
bizarre. 

The documentary benefits from clear narration, 
tasteful CGI and the fact that it organizes the various 
aspects of the phenomenon into individual sections. 
Its only weakness Is Its lengthy runtime of 150 min- 
utes. Granted, it's not easy to cover this amount of 
weirdness in brief, but the interviewees tend to repeat 
each other as their stories and opinions overlap. De- 
spite this, Eyea of the Mothman successfully asserts 
itself as the definitive guide to this creepy slice of 
small-town history. 

LYLE BUCKBURN 


THIS LITTLE PIGGY 
WENT NUTS 

PREY 

Starring Gregoire Coiin, Berenice Bejo 
and Francois Levantal 
Directed by Antoine Blossier 
Written by Antoine Blossier and Erich Vogel 
Seville 

“This little piggy went to mar- 
ket /This little piggy stayed home 
/ This little piggy had roast beef / 

This little piggy had none / And 
this little piggy went ’wee-wee- 
wee’ ail the way home.” 

Ever listen to that nursery 
rhyme and wonder why the hell a 
pig would have roast beef? Seri- 
ously, that's just weird. Well, per- 
haps the answer lies in the use of 
pesticide. It’s certainly to blame for the porcine ram- 
page in the French film Prey. Directed and co-written 
by first-time feature filmmaker Antoine Blossier, it’s a 
strange mix of family drama, backwoods thriller and 
killer animal tale - centred around a pesticide prob- 
lem, 

The story begins with a gnarly scene of burned, 
partly gnawed deer that have thrown themselves into 
an electric fence on the property of a family that owns 
an agricultural chemical factory in rural France. The 
clan’s patriarch and his two sons - one who oversees 
the operations of the factory and the other more of a 
hands-on farmer - decide to hunt down the boar that 
caused the mayhem. They’re joined by Nathan (Gre- 
goire (Dolin), who’s dating the daughter of the factory 
manager’s son and hopes to convince him to let his 
girlfriend leave the family business and join him in the 
city. 

Once out in the woods, the men discover piles of 
mutilated animals, deducing that the pesticide has 
leaked into the groundwater. I^milial tensions explode 
just as the group realizes that the chemical has also 


There’s no denying it: horror fans love horror docu- 
mentaries, and a growing number of filmmakers are 
catering to this relatively newfound appetite of ours. 
Going to Pieces: The Rise and fall of the Slasher Film 
(2006) and Adam Simon’s indispensable The Ameri- 
can Nightmare (2000) explored noteworthy trends in 
the genre and the socio-political climates that 
spawned them, while recent years have also seen ret- 
rospectives on such popular franchises as Halloween, 
Friday the 13th and A Nightmare on Elm Street. 
It’s hardly surprising that certain denizens of 
honor’s underground scene would be equally 
anxious to get in on the hin, and yet with The 
Life of Death, American indie mainstay Kevin J. 
Lindenmuth (Trie Vicious Sweeti has turned his 
attention to more purely philosophical territory: 
personal beliefs about death. 

Assembling a diverse group of interviewees 
from the fringes of horror film and literature, in- 
cluding Troma’s Lloyd Kaufman, beloved ex- 
ploitation film renaissance woman Debbie 
Rochon, author Jack Ketchum, scream queen Caroline 
Munro and other cult luminaries, Lindenmuth’s film 
addresses topics related 
to life’s last big mystery, 
such as "How would you 
like to die?,” “How does 
death affect your profes- 
sion?.’’ “How do you want 
to be remembered?,” plus 
the inevitable questions 
about violence in media, 
the role modem medicine 
plays in our attitudes to- 
ward mortality and, of 
course, the existence of 
an afterlife or lack thereof. 

These questions have too often invoked shallow 
philosophizing and cheap emotion, but happily that’s 
not what we get here. Responses are candid and, 
where necessary, well-argued; no one resorts to the- 
atrics. Perhaps most interesting is Lindenmuth’s de- 
cision to include Christian clergyman/theological 




THE LIFE OF DEATH 
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journalist David Crumm among his interview subjects. Hor- 
rw fans have understandably grown cynical after so many 
years of having their preoccupations condemned from the 
pulpit, but the decidedly non-evangelical Crumm makes 
some valid points. “America, right now. is a great place to 
sell fear of death,” he says of government, industry, media 
and religion. “Fear is a powerful marketing tool." 

None of the biggest names in horror are here but The Life 
of Death comes highly recommended to thoughtful fans 
whose curiosity about the genre extends beyond whether 
Robert Englund prefers boxers or briefs. 

JOHN W. BOWEN 

THE GIRL W6 KICKED 
THE yMPIRE’S NEST 

WE ARE THE NIGHT 

Starring Karoltne Herfurth, Nina Hoss and Jennifer Ulrich 
Directed by Dennis Gansel 
Written by Jan Berger and Dennis Gansel 
IFC 

British writer/media critic 
Charlie Brooker argued on his 
program Screenwipe that con- 
temporary entertainment has be- 
come all style and no substance, 
due in part to a generation of 
writers raised on video games 
and MTV instead of books. Al- 
though it was a general state- 
ment, it cojld very well have been about We Are the Night. 

The subtitled German-language film has a promising 
start; the first fifteen minutes deliver a bloody vampire mas- 
sacre aboard an airborne plane and an entertaining con- 
frontation between a ballsy young pickpocket named Lena 
(Karoline Herfurth) and Tom (Max Riemelt), the cop who’s 
chasing her. However, once these two plots merge, the 
gritty, almost NearDarkiee\ dissipates into something that 
comes off like The Craft with vampires. The vamps’ leader, 
Louise (Nina Hoss), is a selfish, lonely lesbian who becomes 
enamoured with Lena and Uims her. Lena initially freaks 
out, but embraces her new nature after Louise forces her 
to accept it or be beaten and raped. But she still wants noth- 
ing to do with her creator's sexual advances, as she’s de- 
veloped feelings for Tom. As the cops close in on the 
vampires, who've been leaving corpses ail over the city, 
Lena tries to save Tom from the bloodsuckers, and Tom tries 
to save Lena from the advancing SWAT team. The end. 

While the film looks iiber-slick, and boasts ample grue 
and many fast-paced chase/fight sequences, all character 
development has been jettisoned in favour of music video- 
style montages (the vamps at dance clubs, cruising the city 
in sports cars, partying in their hotel suite). By its end, we 
still don’t know anything about Lena other than that she’s 
tough and has a mom. We know equally little about the mil- 
itant, man-hating vampires, and even less about Lena’s love 
interest, making it impossible to relate to any of these char- 
acters because we simply have no clue what motivates 
them. Even the romance isn’t given ample screentime to 
develop, so it’s difficult to understand virtiy Tom would throw 
away everything for a girl he just met. 

I’d say this feels like watching a live-action video game, 
but most contemporary games have better stories and 
more well-defined villains than this. We Afs the Night 
makes me fear that Brooker might have been dead-on in 
his cynical assessment of modem media. 

MONICA S.KUEBLER 
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SCARCE 

Anchor Bay 

I'll watch any movie that has people being shredded, decapitated or eaten by 
cannibals. Luckily, that’s just what happens in this cool Canadian flick where 
three buddies on their way home from a snowboarding weekend get lost in the 
Pennsylvania backwoods and find themselves hunted by a group of man-eaters 
intent on having them for dinner. This is a relenflessly brutal movie that opens 
with a whimpering, emaciated naked guy covered in blood running barefoot 
through the snow, and culminates with toenails and teeth being ripped out. A tight film with great 
performances (notably lead cannibal Steve Warren: Zombieland. The Walking Deadi, Scarce shows a 
lot of love from first-time directors John (5eddes and Jesse Cook, who also co-star and run through 
the frigid climes nearly nude. Brrrrrrrr! 

BODY COUNT: 10 

BEST CANNIBAL DISH; Snowboarder stew 


DISMAL 

Cinema Epoch 

I fucking love cannibals, especially those deformed, inbred, backwoods ones. 
Throw in a bunch of oversexed teenagers and you've got yourself a movie - just 
usually not a very good one. Dismal follows a group of college students who 
head into the swamp in order to pick up some extra credit for a biology course, 
and stumble upon a hungry cannibal family, with predictable results. And that’s 
the problem with this lazy flick; it’s filled with stereotypical characters and cliches. 
It's got your standard jump scares, boobies and gore, and while the grue is plentiful and features 
hotties being sliced in half and getting their faces caught in bear traps, it’s just never enough to stand 
out in a tired subgenre that's been done much, much better. 

BODY COUNT:10 

BEST CANNIBAL DISH; Cannibal gnaws on his own burnt flesh 


HiPPiE HiPPiE STEAKS 

THERISBEE CANNIBAL CLUB 

Chemical Bum 

The town of Bisbee, Arizona, has a problem. Not only is it filled with slackers 
who spend their time getting fucked up on hallucinatory cactus, it’s also home 
to cannibalistic punks and misfits who are feeding on the local vegetarians. 
When the slackers discover that their granola- munching, Birkenstock-wearing 
brothers and sisters are ending up as food, they form a vigilante group to hunt 
down the cannibals and make them pay. Shot on a miniscule budget. It seems 
like a bunch of fliends just decided to grab a camcorder and start making a movie. Actors shout their 
lines, the props are ridiculous (plastic bat, anybody?) and the gore is as light as the plot. The first rule 
of The Bisbee Cannibal C/ub should be that no one talks about The Bisbee Cannibal Club... 

BODY COUNT: 28 

BEST CANNIBAL DISH: Poet potiuck 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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THE DIRECTOR Of ^aT QUITE HOUHWOOD MMS HIS L 
PHIUPPINES FOR A LOOK AT AN ERA OF DRIVE-IN FUCKS 

BABES, BLADES AND BULLETS. 


gy STUART F. ANDREWS 


M ark hartley made a splash witr his 2008 debitt 

A FULL-FRONTAL LOOK AT THE OZPLOITATION MOVIES OF THE 70 s AND 

His latest feature, Machete Maidens Unleashed! (now available on DVD in Nortfi America 
ttirough Dark Sky Rims), employs the same frenetic aesthetic to plunder the Rlipino exploita- 
tion films produced during the reign of infamous dictator Ferdinand Marcos. Armed with money 
shot footage of karate-kickin' midgets, papier-mkhe monsters and busty babes with blades, Hartley rampages 
through such Rlipino drive-in fodder as Eddie Romero's Blood Island trilogy from the '60s, to the Roger Cor- 
man-produced women-in-prison films of the ’70s (such as The Big Doll House, Women in Cages and The Big 
Bird Cagdi, to the rise of the 33-inch-tall Weng Weng in the ’80s, the star of the ridiculous James Bond spoof 
ForY'ur Height Only. 


“1 watched about 1 00 of these films and I was wait- 
ing for the Academy Awards to ring me up to give me 
the Thalberg Award for the perseverance of sitting 
through all that stuff," laughs Hartley. '“Thankfully, 
that's where a documentary like this comes in, be- 
cause you basically just get shown the best bits." 

While he hadn’t intentionally set out to create a fol- 
low-up to Not Quite Hollywood, when he was commis- 
sioned by the Australian Broadcasting Corporation to 
take over a documentary on Weng Weng, he saw the 
potential to expand the scope of the project. 

“I did a bit of quick research and found that Weng 
Weng was dead," he explains. “He’d eaten bad crab 
and had a heart attack, but when I was doing that re- 
search I twigged to the fact that that was the point 
when Roger Corman was over in the Philippines and it 
was the same time that martial law was happening. I'd 
seen the Jack Hill films and I knew that they were 
about busty babes breaking out from tropical prisons, 
but they’re also about revolution, and it was a time in 
the country’s [history] where artists couldn’t put any- 
thing against the government on screen or they would 
be marched out into tfie jungle and never seen again." 

However, despite ruling with an iron fist, Marcos was 
remarkably tolerant of his American visitors and their 
revolutionary film concepts. 

"Very few titles got seen over there, so 1 don’t think 
Marcos had any fears that these films would shine a 
spotlight on what was happening in the country in po- 
litical terms," says Hartley. “But everyone from Corman 
to [Francis Ford] Coppola got Marcos’ army on side 
with the right amount of cash. It was a Third World 


country, so they could get what they wanted for very 
little money and, ultimately, there were no rules. The 
Rlipinos were keen to duplicate anything they'd seen 
on American screens. If they saw someone in an Amer- 
ican film go through a glass window, they figured 
they’d just throw someone through a glass window. 
There was a lot of dangerous stuff happening and peo- 
ple were getting killed making these films." 

Like he did for his previous doc. Hartley rounded up 
an impressive array of interviews, including Roger Cor- 
man, Joe Dante, Eddie Romero and 
Gloria Hendrey, but it’s John Landis 
who ultimately steals the show. 

■'He plays the same role that 
[Quentin] Tarantino plays in the first 
film and that is the outsider giving his 
learned genre opinion,” explains Hart- 
ley. “He is incredibly candid and 
sometimes at odds with what other 
people say and that always makes 
for good drama." 

One such point of contention is the 
frequent assertion from several of 
the female actors that the Corman- 
produced women-in-prison films 
were radical precursors to feminism, an idea at which 
Landis openly scoffs. 

“I truly believe that they believe it was the first steps 
of feminism,” admits Hartley. “Never before had we 


seen strong women in films. 

There weren’t a lot of female leads 
breaking out of these prisons without ttie help 
of men. Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for the 
male audience, they had to do it either topless or in 
bikinis.” 

As Machete Maidens made the rounds on the festi- 
val circuit, rumours began to fly that Hartley would turn 
tiiese docs into a trilogy by tackling the Cannon Rims 
of the ’70s and ’80s next. 

“I put a pitch together and gave it 
to an American producer and 
haven't heard anything back,” he 
says. “But I’m working on a re- 
make of the Australian horror 
film Patrick a\ the moment so 
my main focus is getting that 
off the ground." 9 


Exploits In The Islands: (from top) M from Mad Doctor of 
Bktod Island, and Weng Weng as Agent 00 and Yehlen Catral 
as his mam km interest. Lola in For Y'ur Height Only 
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ONCE IT'S GONE, IT'S GONE FOREVERI 


FEATURING 

ALRHM m GWAR, BLOOD CEREMONY, TIMBER TIMBRE, 
TBftftDft BRAINS, THE OTHER, KREEPS AND MORE 
nqiiinn 20 bands exclusive mixes, unreleased tracks, obscure rarities 




HERE COMES SLASHER CUUS 


Here, Synapse presents the version Oiat had 
yet to be fucked with, warts and all. Directors 
Stephen Carpenter and Jeffrey Obrow were UCLA 
fiim students who scraped up $90,000 to make 
this as their 1 6mm senior diesis. They recruited 
mostly on campus and came up with the achingly 
gorgeous Daphne Zuniga, who would go on to 
make my teenage pants thrum as Michael J. 
Fox’s girlfriend on TV's Family Tie^, Oscar-win- 
ning FX artist Matthew Mungle, who has a slew 
of genre-related credits; and composer Christo- 
pher Young, who scored the first two Hellraiser 
films, among others. 

Carpenter and Obrow 
have never made it a se- 
cret that they set out to 
make a bog-standard 
slasher. The plot is simple 
- four students remain 
behind during Christmas 
break to finish closing 
down a dorm slated for 
demolition and are gorily 
picked off one-by-one by 
a mysterious kilier. Like 
the ff/a/// that inspired the 
genre, the kiliings are 
juicy, there are numerous 
red herrings, and the re- 
veal of the killer’s motives comes totally out of 
left-field. The plot isn’t the main attraction any- 
way: it's the kills, with a gnarly nail-studded 


THE DORM THAT DRIPPED 
BLOOD (1982)“""*" 

starring Laurie Lapinski, Stephen Sachs and David Snow 
Directed by Stephen Carpenter and Jeffrey Obrow 
Written by Stephen Carpenter. Jeffrey Obrow 
and Stacey Giachino 
Synapse 


History has been kind to the slasher films of the 
’80s: today, horror fans celebrate them for their 
kitschy and formulaic nature. At 
the time, that's exactly why 
they blew! It didn’t help that two 
levels of censorship - the MPAA 
(Motion Picture Association of 
America) and, in this reviewer’s 
neck of the woods, the OFRB 
(Ontario Film Review Board) - 
enhanced the likelihood that the 
version you’d get to see would 
be completely denuded. Hey, 
you’d be apathetic too if you’d 
been burned by as many gov- 
ernment-raped tapes as I have. 

Had I known then that The 
Dorm That Dripped Blood, or 
Pranks as it was known in the 
UK, was one of the “Video Nasties" the British 
government was railing against, I would have 
rented it out of spite. Perhaps it’s best I didn’t. 


baseball bat braining, a cranium drilling, a stair- 
well machete attack, and a hacked-up corpse 
among the highlights before the downbeat finale. 

This future-proofed set includes both the Blu- 
ray and standard-def DVD versions, supple- 
mented by featurettes on Mungle and Young, the 
isolated score, American and British trailers, and 
an entertaining commentary track by Carpenter 
and Obrow. You might say that it drips extras... 

THE GORE-MET 


WALL OF SHAME 

EDGAR ALLAN PDE'S 
BURIED ALIVE (1990)” 

Starring Robert Vaughn, Donald Pleasence 

and Karen Witter 

Directed by Gerard Kikoi'ne 

Written by Jake Chesi and Stuart Lee 

MGM 

Emotionally tortured characters and themes 
of isolation, insanity and untimely death have 
long made the works of Edgar Allan Poe a pop- 
ular go-to source for filmmakers. Many of them 
stray so much from the source material, though, 
that one wonders why they bother to reference 
Poe at all. Such is the case with Edgar Allan 
Poe's Buried Alive. 

Set in contemporary times (of two decades 
ago), the film sees attractive young teacher 
Janet (Karen Witter) taking up a position at 
Ravenscroft Institute, a former insane asylum- 
turned-correctional school for troubled girls, run 
by renowned psy- 
chiatrist Dr. Julian 
(Robert Vaughn). 

The job appears to 
be a great fit for 
Janet until she be- 
gins to have visions 
of brick walls that 
breathe, an old man 
seemingly confined 
within a wall (John 
Carradine, in his last 
role), and of being 
attacked by colonies 
of marauding ants. To make matters worse, her 
creepy assistant, Dr. Schaeffer (Donald 
Pleasence), is constantly spying on her, and girls 
at the facility seem to be frequently “running 
away” - never to be heard from again. Unbe- 
knownst to Janet, the young women are being 
walled up alive in the building’s cavernous 
basement by a masked assailant. Unsurpris- 
ingly, she eventually finds herself facing a sim- 
ilar fate. 

Though it manages to incorporate a few ele- 
ments from such stories as “The Cask of Amon- 
tillado,” “The Premature Burial” and "The Black 
Cat," there really isn’t much attributable to Poe 
here. Poorly scripted, the film suffers from in- 
sipid direction and a total lack of suspense. Only 
a bit of inventive photography and a pair of ere- 
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ative kills - a couple encased in wet cement and 
a young woman who is both scalped and elec- 
trocuted while curling her hair with a food 
mixer(!) - are of note. Even Vaughan and 
Pleasence (no strangers to appearing in cine- 
matic trash) look embarrassed to be in this. 

Admittedly, much of Poe's work - like H.P. 
Lovecraft’s - provides constraints that make it 
difficult to adapt to celluloid. Most filmmakers 
(dare I say, even Roger Corman) have been un- 
able to remain completely faithful to it. But at 
least Corman was able to capture the feeling of 
the author's morose words - something that di- 
rector Gerard Kikoine is woefully incapable of 
doing here. Released as part of MGM’s burn-on- 
demand Limited Edition Collection, this is pre- 
sented in fullscreen with zero extras - an effort 
entirely befitting the film. 



JAMES BURRELL 


ROGE R DODG ER 
THE TERROR (1963)“'™''" 

Staring Boris Karioff, Jack Nictiolson and Sandra Knight 
Directed by Roger Corman 
Written by Leo Gordon and Jack Hill 
HD Cinema Classics 


Of the billions of drive- 
in schlockers produced 
by the Roger Corman 
empire, few carry the 
legacy of 1 963’s The Ter- 
ror, though not all of it is 
positive. Its production 
history is legendary, fea- 
turing one of Boris 
Karloff’s last perform- 
ances (because he owed 
Corman work after The 
Raven), one of Jack Nicholson’s first, and a 
script partially written by Jack Hill (Spider Bab^i. 
More interestingly, Corman got four other people 
to direct it, including Francis Ford Coppola and 
Nicholson, while the B-movie king was dodging 
the unions and the extra dough they would’ve 
made him pay his cast and crew. 

Surprisingly, this patchwork process actually 
resulted In a nice little atmospheric chiller about 
a lost French soldier (Nicholson) who finds him- 
self embroiled In a bizarre situation Involving a 
beautiful ghost (Sandra Knight: Frankenstein's 
Daughtei), a haunted Baron (Karloff) and an old 
witch. What's cheapened the movie for horror 
fans, fair or unfair, is that it has always existed 
in public domain purgatory, popping up on every 
low-budget horror compilation you can think of. 
Frankly, it’s shocking to see a Blu-ray release of 
The Terror, but as it turns out, it’s finally a ver- 
sion you can be proud to own. 

Presented in 1080p with an aspect ratio of 
1 .77:1 , the video results of HO Cinema Classics’ 
release are pretty positive. The print has obvi- 
ously been cleaned up, and features nicely sat- 
urated colours and sharp lines, with the obvious 


exception of the movie’s stormy stock footage. 
Sound-wise, it reveals more wear and tear, with 
noticeable static and popping sounds, and major 
differences in quality between the live and 
dubbed dialogue. But this lo-fi quality only adds 
a certain charm, contributing to the film’s deli- 
ciously old-school ambiance. 

Unfortunately, the disc is nearly 
devoid of extras. It comes with a su- 
perfluous DVD version, a postcard of 
the original movie poster, a very 
short and uninteresting restoration 
demo, and a trailer. 

Regardless, if you’re a Corman- 
phile, you’ll want to add this release 
to your collection immediately. With 
the movie never looking or sounding 
better, it’s like watching it again for 
the first time. Finally, you can get rid 
of that shoddy VHS copy you’ve got 
rotting away in storage somewhere. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


UH OH. HERE HE CO ME S.. . 
SLEDGEHAMMER (1983)™“'" 

Staring Ted Prior, Tim Aguilar and John Eastman 
Written and directed by David A. Prior 
Intervision/Mondo Video 

As exciting as the VHS revival is for someone 
of my vintage, occasionally it feels like being at 
a family reunion where your hilarious uncle 
thinks it’s a great idea to throw on that home 
movie of you and your cousin lip-synching to 
Culture Club. Thus, revisiting films such as David 
Prior’s 1983 shot-on-video debut Sledgeham- 
mer -which Mondo Video, in association with 
Intervision and Severin Films, has mind-blow- 
ingly just released on VHS, as well as DVD - 
without cynicism or mild embarrassment can be 
challenging. 

The film's set-up is as cutting edge as a 
sledgehammer itself: seven idiots rent a cabin 
and are stalked by a psychotic spirit suffering 
from serious mommy issues who, with the help 


of the trusty titular tool, vanishes and reappears 
at random to finish them off. While the acting, 
writing and most of the technical elements all 
suck (the boom mic makes several cameos), it 
must be said that the vault-rescued Sledgeham- 
mer is strangely entertaining for reasons both 
Intended and probably accidental. 

The interplay within the cast of non-actors 
feels refreshingly genuine but the rapport does- 
n't really help scenes where they have to act 
like something other 
than goofballs getting 
shit-faced at a cot- 
tage. Further. Jimmy 
(Tim Aguilar) is such 
a dead ringer for the 
iconic John Oates (of 
rock duo Hall & 

Oates) that it may as 
well be Darth Vader 
or Mr. T partying at 
the cottage, he sticks 
out so much. And like 
the rest of the cast, 

Aguilar draws performance inspiration from the 
wood panelling adorning the cabin walls. But the 
real star of the show is former Playgirl model 
Ted Prior, who also happens to be the director’s 
brother. Playing charming and despicable in 
equal measure, his unique style of casual mi- 
sogyny comes off as, well, effortless. He also 
seems as comfortable instigating a mustard- 
and-pie fight as he is flying across the room 
after receiving what may well be history's great- 
est bitch-slap. 

Amid the strangely charming mess of comically 
overused but effective slow-motion effects, an ir- 
ritating synth score, and a plot obviously lifted 
from the big slasher films of the day, sits a fun 
and sometimes authentically sleazy viewing ex- 
perience. And just like that wiseass uncle of 
yours, SledgehammerremMs us, that no matter 
where we are now, everyone’s had an awkward 
phase that’s only appreciated In hindsight. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 
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VJNTRGE HORROR REISSUES 


from art director Al Locatelli, a friend from UCLA film 
schooi. The result is Dementia 13, a black and white 
Gothic thriller that has as much in common with tra- 
ditionai chiiiers such as The Innocents (1961) as 
Hitchcock's modern horror show. 

German alumnus Luana Anders (1961 's The Pit 
and the Pendulum) stars as Louise, a greedy wife 
who covers up the acci- 
dental death of her hus- 
band John (Peter Read) in 
order to try to convince 
her wealthy mother-in- 
law Lady Maloran (Eithne 
Dunne) to cut her in on her 
will. As it stands, the Halo- 
ran fortune has been 
pledged to charities in the 
name of Katherine, John's 
younger sister who 
drowned seven years ear- 
lier and still haunts Lady 
Haloran, if not the estate 
itself. So Louise flies to 
Ireland and insinuates 
herself into the Haloran 
household, which also includes John's nightmare- 
prone younger brother Billy (Bart Patton, another 
Coppola acquaintance from UCLA) and menacing 
older brother Richard (William Campbell from The 
Young Racerdi. 

Louise soon finds that Lady Haloran is emotionally 
unstable and decides to gaslight her into thinking 


T' f 'f f |‘ii 

that she can communicate with Katherine’s ghost. 
But just as Janet Leigh is cut down early in Psycho, 
Louise's plan is cut short by an axe-wielding killer, 
and Dementia 13 soon becomes a whodunit with 
any number of red herrings thrown at the audience. 

Is it passionate artist Richard? Guilt-plagued Billy? 
Or perhaps the inquisitive Dr. Caleb (Patrick Magee, 
also from The Young Racerd)? Coppola keeps us 
guessing until the rather hasty climax. 

Dementia Us limitations, imposed by budget 
and time, are apparent, but less so than one might 
imagine. Coppola's feel for story and visuals 
makes it an ambitious effort, one greatly aided by 
the fact that he was able to film parts of the movie 
at an impressive country estate. Anders is suitably 
sly as the duplicitous Louise, while Campbell, best 
known for his memorable appearances on the 
original Star TrekVJ series, acquits himself well 
as the intimidating Richard. Magee is prone to 
overacting, but the overall result, given that the 
script was written in three days, is impressive, 
even if Coppola's dialogue is often stilted and the 
Psyefto-inspired explanation of the killer's motives 
rather glib. 

Corman seems to have been less impressed. He 
complained that the film was not bloody enough, 
eventually hiring Jack Hill (Spider Bab^ to write 
and film additional sequences, including a disap- 
pointing decapitation. He also added voice-overs 
to make the action more clear and shot a William 
Castle-style prologue (not included on this print) 
that administered a “D-13" test to the audience. 
(“If You Fail the Test. .You Will Be Asked to Leave 
the Theatre!” lobby cards promised at the time.) 

A new company called HD Cinema Classics has 
digitally restored Dementia 13 using original 
35mm elements, resulting 
in a print that makes the 
blacks far more lustrous 
than in previous versions 
and does away with any 
grain. Aside from a trailer, 
the only extra on the Blu- 
ray is a minute-long be- 
fore-and-after restoration 
demo, which reveals that 
the film wasn’t in half-bad 
shape to begin with, es- 
pecially for a nearly 50- 
year-old B-movie. The 
two-disc set also includes 
a DVD version and a post- 
card featuring the lurid 
poster art. 

Coppola would not re- 
turn to the horror genre until 1992 with Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula, a considerably more accom- 
plished film. But as an early effort. Dementia 13 - 
proves that the filmmaker’s talent, even at the be- 
ginning of his career, was truly frightening. 

SEAN PLUMMER 


AN OFFER CORMAN 
COULDN'T REFUSE 


DEMENTIA 13 (1963) euay/DVD 

Starring Luana Anders, William Campbell 
and Patrick Magee 

Written and directed by Francis Ford Coppola 
HO Cinema Classics 


I Nearly a decade before directing a little picture 
called The Godfather and distinguishing himself as 
part of a new wave of American directors that would 
also include Martin Scorsese, Steven Spielberg and 
George Lucas, Francis Ford Coppola made his main- 
stream filmmaking debut with Dementia 13, a 
hastily written, low-budget horror film shot in Ireland 
that nevertheless showcased his burgeoning Holly- 
wood filmmaking talents. 

In the early ’60s, Coppola was just another one of 
B-movie legend Roger Gorman's ambitious lackeys, 
making his bones co-direefing nudie cuties such as 
1962’s Tonight for Sure and The Bellboy and the 
Playgirls. But when Coppola realized that Corman 
had come in $22,000 under budget on The Young 
Racers, a film on which he was working as a sound 
technician, he surmised that his boss might want to 
take advantage of being in Ireland to quickly throw 
together anofiier movie. Turns out he was right, and 
Corman tasked the young filmmaker with putting to- 
gather a rip-off of Psycho, which had been a raging 
success a couple of years earlier. So with Gorman's 
I money in hand, Coppola wrote a script with help 
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NEVERBEWOKE 


“Creepy enough to get in your bones? 
and convincing enough to stay there^ 


“Thriiis from start to finish” 


After ttie sudden death of their young daughter. Patrick and Louise relocate to the ^ 
of Wake Wood to stan their lives anew. 8ut they quicldy discover that beneath R$ ^ 
country fagade the town holds a dark secret - a centuries-old pagan ritual that bongs 
the dead back to life for three days. - 


STARRING: Timothy Spall -Aidan Gillen •lya.Birtht! 

FROM HAMMER' FILMS 

The Le^dary-Horror Studio Behind L£T MB IN and THE RESIDE, 

Available on 
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C ontrary to popular belief, I'm not Rue 
Morgue's grouchiest writer.^Sure. I’ve been 
known to get my snark on when it’s called 
for. and while I’ve trashed my share of films and a 
smaller number of books in reviews over these many 
years, I’ve never dedicated an entire Bowen’s Base- 
mwit column to negativity until now. 

You may initially be surprised that I'm targeting 
people behind several of Oie greatest horror films of 
the 20th century, but you’ll likely agree with me once 
you’ve heard the evidence. These are folks who rode 
the horror train to success, only to flatly deny any as- 
sociation with this apparently less-than-prestigious 
genre after the fact. Many of these offences have 
been remarked upon before in these pages by my- 
self and others - but it wasn’t until recently that I 
began to catalogue them. The hypocrisy on display 
leaves me gobsmacked: it’s insulting, it’s dishonest 
and. worst of all. it's flat-out cowardly. 

Call the first defendant: beloved author/§creen- 
vrtiter Richard Matheson (I Am Legend. The Twilight 
Zone, The Legend of Hell Housdi.‘‘\'m 
said to be a top-notch horror writer 
and I don’t care for that," he laments 
in an interview on the extras from 
Dad< Sky's 2006 reissue of Trilogy of 
Terror. “I'd rather be a top-notch terror 
writer. Horror for me. as I've said many 
times, is visceral. It’s guts coming out. 

It’s like that horrible-looking creature 
coming out of John Hurt’s stomach in 
Alien. [Teenageis] drink and tiiere’s 
sex and they talk dirty and then tiiey 
do something awful and they all get 
killed off one by one. That’s about the 
reducto adabsurdumthst they're doing today.” Well, 
newsflash. Mr. M. You’re a top-notch horror writer 
whether you like it or not, and you can cry indignantly 
all the way to the b^k. 

Probably the most notorious case of genre denial 
involves. The Exorcist. To this day, William Peter Blatty 
insists upon referring to his novel and te film adap- 
tation as a “supernatural detective story.” (Oddly 


enough, he did write what truly qualifies as a super- 
natural detective story: the damn fine Legion, subse- 
quently adapted as Exorcist III.) Linda Blair asserts in 
the skimpy extras on last year’s Blu-ray reissue that 
foe film isn’t horror but a “theological thriller. ” And in 
Jason Zinoman’s excellent new book Shock Value, di- 
rector William Friedkin is even more dismissive: “It 
won ten Academy Award nomina- 
tions. How can that be horror?” 
(This actually bothers me less, as 
Friedkin is infamous for being a 
tactless, abusive, egomaniacal 
douche, and this is far from the 
most offensive thing he's ever said.) 

Elsewhere in the same book, 
Brian De Palma protests that Carrie 
should be viewed strictly as a com- 
ing-of-age story: “[Carrie) never 
seemed like a horror film to me. 
Horror films are Hammer films - 
vampires and Frankenstein." I’ll re- 
frain from saying more, other than check out this 
issue’s Ciassic Cut for proof to the contrary. 

Then there's Karen Black, I didn't get a chance to 
meet her when she was a guest at Rue Morguds 
2006 Festival of Fear, but by all accounts she was gra- 
cious and entertaining. However, according to her in- 
terview segment on the Trilogy of Terror DVD, she’s 
never been in a horror film. Burnt Offerings? House 


of 1000 Corpses? Those were science fiction, kids. 
“Horror movies have to do with blood, foey have to do 
with gore, foey have to do with death," she vfoinges. 
“It certainly has to do with cutting forough bodies. Well, 
that has nothing to do with science fiction. Science fic- 
tions [sic] are concept movies. Tn/opy is science fic- 
tion; every part of it is utterly science fiction and many 
of foe movies I've done are science fiction and have 
been miscategorized, and I just don't appreciate it." 

What do supernatural detective stories, coming- 
of-age stories, theological thrillers and (groan) “ter- 
ror" have in common? They can all function as 
horror, and in each of the above narratives, foey ab- 
solutely do., Conversely, what do the three stories in 
Trilogy categorically not qualify as, even by the 
broadest definition? Science fiction. I would happily 
concede that both The Exorcist ani Came were, in 
their day. highly unconventional horror films, but so 
were Night of the Living Dead, The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre and to a lesser degree even Halloween. 
And no one - least of all Romero, Hooper and Car- 
penter - has ever argued that they were anything but 
horror, if it’s presumptuous of me to speak on behalf 
of horror fans, I’ll take that chance: We’re not your 
red-headed stepchildren, so don't you fucking dare 
treat us as such. Now get the hell out of my base- 
ment and stay out until you learn to show some re- 
spect for foe fanbase that has been gassing up your 

limos all these years. 9 .. 
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TORONTO AFTER DARK 

FILM FESTIVAL 

WANTS YOUR FILMS! 


HORROR, SCI-FI, ACTION, ANIMATED & CULT 

SHORTS & FEATURES WELCOME. SUBMIT EARLY AND SAVE. 
DEADLINES: MAY 20 (EARLY), JUN 17 (REGULAR), JULY 22 (FINAL) 
FESTIVAL RUNS OCT 20-27, 2011 AT BLOOR CINEMA 
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her lover reborn. 
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T O say that there’s a dearth of ferhales creating 
horror comics is somewhat of an understete- 
ment. In fact, in the almost three years I’ve 
been writing this column I had yet to interview 
a female writer or artist something i wasn’t even 
conscious of untii Slow Bum came across my desk. 

Published by Washington-based independent 
comic book company Creator's Edge Press. Slow 
Bum is an apocalyptic zombie story created by two 
women, writer Ash Mearns and writer/artist Sarah 
Markley. Ironically, the lead character in the story is 
a man named Jake, who is trying to come to terms 
with his new role in the post-zombie world. While the 
former rich continue to prosper in fenced-off com- 
munities. Jake is part of a “suicide” team that col- 
lects zombies for incineration, making sure the 
undead corpses are completely reduced to ashes 
{they have a nasty habit of not burning up on the first 
try, hence the title of the book). Throughout the 
course of the story we learn more about Jake’s tragic 
past the loss of his family and the ghosts that con- 
tinue to haunt and torment him. 

"I like horror because it lets us tell exciting, fright- 
ening stories that at heart are very human, very per- 
sonal. but let us explore big issues,” explains 
Meams, who also works as an adminisfrator at Cre- 
ator’s Edge. “Slow Burn is a story about familial re- 
sponsibilities and class warfare that just happens to 
have a lot of ghoul/zombie 
bashing and apocalyptic 
scenes. ... I combined a mys- 
tery - where did the zombies 
come from? - with a zombie- 
style apocalypse, and then 
added Jake's situation and per- 
spective.” 

Meams' comics bibliography 
may be short - she has only 
previously written a story called 
“The Improbable Apocalypse 
You Never Saw Coming” for an 
anthology called Nightmares of 
the Macabre - but she’s been a 
horror and fantasy fan since 
childhood, so she knew exactly 
where to turn when it came to 
writing a social critique mas- 
querading as a monster story. 

“I think zombies are particularly useful for that kind 
of story because most of the audience has built-in 
expectations about what exactly a zombie is and the 


rules that go along with them, 
which makes it pretty easy to ma- 
nipulate from a writer’s perspec- 
tive,” she points out. “Also, there 
are few other causative agente that 
can produce the gut-wrenching 
horror of a zombie apocalypse. The 
primal basic threat of another crea- 
ture wanting to eat your flesh is 
pretty hardcore. It’s also hard to 
imagine anything less than a zom- 
bie apocalypse-scale threat actijally 
crippling modem society.” 

Meams is more than aware that 
there's no shortage of zombie 
comics on the market, but she's 
confident that readers will find a 
different experience within the 
pages of Slow Bum. a project that 
originated as an exercise in a 
local writer's group and which 
was published with the help of 
money generated via fundraising 
website kickstarter.com. 

"Most zombie fiction features 
the familiar cast of lovable idiots 
being picked off one by one, or a 
lone gunman with a chip on his 


Slow Bum: Ash Meams and Sarah Markley's unique skeletal zombies. 


shoulder and a 

.45 on his hip," she says. “This 
is a story of one broken soul’s 
journey through the first days of 
an apocalypse to his existence 
as a glorified garbage man in a 
bleak world. This comic doesn’t 
ease you into the horror: it 
opens with it and keeps it dark 
and bleak from the get-go. Be- 
fore you even get to know Jake, 
you realize he's been ab- 
solutely hammered by fate and 
torn apart by responsibility. The 
world the reader is tossed into 
is oddly less violent yet more 
gritty than the average zombie 
book.” 

Mearns’ unique approach to 
flesh-eater lore is more than matched by 
Markley's grim and almost minimalist artwork, es- 
pecially the artist's powerful interpretation of the 
zombies as burnt-up. smoking husks. 


Clearly, the potent collaboration would have 
stood out simply for its talented creators. But in a' 
genre populated by strong female characters, does 
Mearns have any theories as to why so few women 
are involved behind the scenes? 

"When 1 was a kid, it was fair to say that most 
horror and fantasy works were considered either 
boy fiction or Goth schlock," she opines. “Neither 
is fair or accurate and I think a lot of women and 
men my age kind of realized that was a lie and em- 
braced these works' anyway. I’ve been pleased to 
see young girls, teens and young adult women at 
cons and other events cheerfully embracing horror 
and genre entertainment. I hope that's a sign that 
more will become creators as well. ... After all, if 
all I ever get to read are riffs on the same stories 
by the same types of people I’m completely miss- 
ing out, and so is everyone else." 

Slow Bum wilt be available in stores in late 201 1 
or you can purchase it online now at drivethru- 
comics.com. 9 








No loo^ confined to DC’s vertigo imprint, Swamp Thing is once again rubbing mossy eibows with the super-capes. This issue conciudes 
the Brightest Oay storyiine and finally reveals why certain heroes were resurrected at die end of last year’s zombie-fest Blackest Night Kudos 
to DC for tying the revelations in with Swampy's return and actuaily keeping it under wraps. Here, Swamp Thing is resurrected as a giant, evil 
husk hell-bent on destroying Earth, only to eventually re-merge with the soul of Alec Holland and be reborn as the planet’s protector. The 
twelvef!) artists on the book do a fantastic job, switching the character between many of his varied looks. Hopefully, DC will yank Swamp Thing 
firmly back to his horror roots. The surprise appearance of a certain chain-smoking Brit on ttie last page is certainly a good sign. 





Chaek and his ^ f r i end are visiting a grave- 
yard when they get attacked by a horde of zombies 
seemingly under the control of X-7, an evil alien 
robot (don’t you hate it when that happens?). After 
a spirited battle, Chuck 
finally succumbs to the 
zombies’ insatiable ap- 
petite. Seemingly a 
goner, he's brought 
back, albeit undead, by 
what appears to be an 
alien eyeball, to com- 
bat X-7 and save the 
world. Zombie Chuck 
is a light, entertaining 
read made more ap- 
pealing by Brian Fyffe's 
simplistic art. The wacky story avoids being puerile 
but it could use a bit of beefing up. While deep 
meaning isn’t requisite, the tale is lacking the spark 
necessary to elevate it from fun to truly memorable. 
Hopefully Chuck’s next outing (due in October) will 
have a bit more meat for zom- 
bie fans to chew on. 


Welcome back to Barrow, 
Alaska - circa 2004 - where a 
smaii group of human sur- 
vivors led by a no-nonsense 
lesbian named Trudy are trying 
to escape the horde of vicious 
vampires ttiat massacred their 
town and Trudy’s lover. But toe 
vampires in 30 Days of Night 
Night, Again, under toe charge 
of a sadistic femaie neck-nib- 
bler, are not so wiliing to give 
up toe fresh meat. Meanwhile, 
notfarfrom Barrow, something 
sinister lies within a torpedo 
buried in an iceberg since 


It* 18^ and th« workers at the Brim- 
stone mining outpost in Nevada have excavated 
a supernatural force that wipes out the camp’s 
population. A team of outlaws and cutthroats are 
sent in to investigate and 
clean up whatever mess they 
may find - if they can survive 
each other. The idea of pitting 
cowboys against zombies is 
a good one and hopefully a 
concept that will pay off in 
future issues of Brimstone. 
This installment, however, 
suffers from too much expo- 
sition and the necessity of in- 
troducing each of the five 
outlaws. As a result, the pace 
drags somewhat. While the 
authors may have been try- 
ing to build suspense, the 
story is lacking in the re- 
quired thrills and chills. 
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1943. This first in- 
stallment delivers 
everything you 
could want from a 
30 Days comic; 
plenty of blood 
and gore, strong 
characterization 
(celebrated author 
Joe R. Lansdale's 
at the helm here), 
a mystery in the 
form of the un- 
earthed explosive, 

and fantastic artwork, by Sam Kieth. In fact, story 
aside, the comic’s highiight is arguably Kieth's 
distinctive art, which somehow makes the char- 
acters simultaneously comical and gruesome. 


Fait of the Dead is a col- 
lection of vignettes demonstrating the less suc- 
cessful attempts by our zombie friends to do 
what they do best, namely eat people. Examples 
include a lone zombie’s attempt at infiltrating a 
Kenny Rogers Roasters (on ail-u-can eat night, 
natch) via a toilet, with execrable results, and a 
zombie’s misinformed attack on a pack of killer 
bunnies. Fred Perry and David Hutchison have a 
fantastic sense of comic timing and make plenty 
of obvious - and not so obvious - jabs at zombie 
cuiture. The only complaint here is that with little 
to no dialogue in toe book, it’s a rather fast read. 
However, since the lack of dialogue enhances toe 
humour, it’s a very small complaint. Well worth 
hunting down. 9 
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BARKER BITES BACK CATALOGUE OF KING THINGS f PIXELS IN WONDERLAND 


THE PAINTER, THE CREATURE. 

AND THE FATHER OF LIES 

Clive Barker 
Earthling Publications 

In 1982. Clive Barker was a struggling Liver- 
pudlian playwright living on the dole in London; five 
years later, with an acclaimed series of short story 
collections (The Books of Bloo(ti, a debut feature film 
(Hellraisei) and a second novel (Weaveworicti to his 
name, he had become a veritable cottage industry. 

Now, The Painter, the Creature, and the Father of 
Lies presents more than a quarter-century of 
Barker’s non-fiction writing, some previously unpub- 
lished. The book’s editors, Phil and Sarah Stokes, 
have amassed an exhaustive and enthusiastic col- 
lection of works, replete with close to 40 new - at 
turns graceful and enchanting, at other times jarring 
- illustrations by Barker. 

As a prime purveyor of literature that sometimes 
horrifies, when Barker is “on” he can make it seem 
as if he's the only genre writer who matters. For fur- 
ther proof, simply compare the selections in 2009’s 
Hellhound Hearts (an anthology of stories inspired 
by the 1 986 Barker novella The Hellhound Heart\ 
with the source material. And as it is with his fiction, 
so too with his non-fiction. 

Barker’s insightful and astute pieces cover every- 
thing from what makes Christopher Marlowe’s 1 6th- 
century play Doctor FaustusMme\ess, to the spectre 
of homophobia that seems to lurk behind the 
anonymity of the internet, to censorship, to hie place 
fantastic fiction should hold in the literary canon. Al- 
ways honest and forthright, and sometimes just 
plain brave. Barker routinely offers glimpses into 
what it takes - he speaks of the literature of the 
1 500s as if it were as recent as the 1 970s - to turn 
oneself into a literary powerhouse. 


Because he writes genre fiction. Barker may not 
be receiving the widespread respect and recognition 
that he deserves, a fact he seems somewhat aware 
of, judging by the barbs he levels at “mainstream” 
fiction and critics who have long been known to dec- 
orate and prize the "magic realism” of non-Anglo- 
phone writers, yet resign to the literary ghetto any 
English writers who should dare delve into the realm 
of the fantastical. 

At 408 pages. The Painter, the Creature, and the 
Father of Lies is dense at times, but anyone dogged 
enough, fans and non-fans alike, will find there are 
rich and ample rewards on virtually every page. 

MICHAEL MITCHELL 

STEPHEN KING; 

A LITERARY COMPANION 

Rocky Wood 
McFarland 

Unless you’ve spent the better part of the last 35 
years on sabbatical on some remote, disconnected 
part of planet Earth, it’s safe to say you've heard of 
Stephen King and are probably aware of his massive 
body of work. King's elaborate list of fictional worlds 
has expanded exponentially over the decades, so it’s 
really not surprising that reading guides have been 
regularly popping up on bookstore shelves in an at- 
tempt to help new King fans navigate through the 
different, sometimes interconnected titles, film 
adaptations and short stories. Rocky Wood's 
Stephen King: A Literary Companion is one such 
book, a reading guide meant to help the uninitiated 
find a place to dive into King’s canon, from an angle 
that would interest them most. 

This treasure trove of trivia, biographical tidbits 
and bibliographical explanations, mainly in the form 
of concise entries (covering important characters. 


notable places in King’s different worlds, titles of his 
works and adaptations, etc.) are presented in gtos- 
sary-like, alphabetical listings that link to other en- 
tries. Wood sometimes includes further breakdowns 
for screenplays or to give insight into a story’s gen- 
esis, but due to inconsistencies in the layout, these 
can be confusing. For example. Misery has one entry 
with subdivisions for the movie and stage produc- 
tion, but The Stand has four separate entries, each 
with their own subdivisions. It almost reads like a 
website in book form, without the convenient click- 
able hyperlinks that would better guide you to your 
wanted factoid. So while it is organized in a sense, 
it could definitely be more accessible if the entries 
were at least grouped into character, setting and 
title. 

Wood doesn’t give away any spoilers, so there are 
no extraneous plot details in his synopses, just the 
information you need to get you to where you are 
going next. But, then again, this book is not meant 
to be a literary analysis of King’s work, much less a 
leisurely read, only a handy guide to the intercon- 
nectedness of his many works. 

Ultimately, Stephen King: A Literary Companion is 
only useful for those completely new to the author. 
Avid fans who are already entrenched in the ever- 
expanding world of King are unlikely to find any rev- 
elations within. 

JESSA SOBCZUK 

THE ART OF ALICE: 

MADNESS RETURNS 

Dave Marshall, ed. 

Dark Horse 

Video games have come a long way since the 
1980s. Back then, no one would have even con- 
sidered releasing a tie-in art book for a game, be- 
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STRANGE KIDS ClUB 
ANTHOLOGY#! 

Rondal Scott 

strangekidsclub.com 
Since 2009, Rondal Scott’s web- 
site has been a fun place for fans 
of ’80s nostalgia, specifically retro 
horror flicks, pro wrestling and Garbage Pall Kids, to 
converge online. Now, with its first printed anthology, 
the Club's mascot, Strange Kid, is up to all kinds of das- 
tardly deeds in comic form, vibrantly illustrated by 
many of today’s top talents. Arfist interviews and gooey 
handfuls of dark humour help round out this release 
and make it a true treat for the peepers. 

GARY PULLIN 

DEAD RECKONING 

Charlaine Harris 
Ace 

Spoiler waming:J\]e eleventh book 
in the series that serves as the basis 
for TV’s rrueB/oorfseesSookieand 
Eric's relationship complicated by 
both old-time bloodsucker politics 
and the scheming, power-hungry vampire regent Vic- 
tor. Also. Sookie’s being stalked by vengeance-minded 
werewolves... again - making for another pulpy, sum- 
mer read that also ties up a few narrative loose ends 
this time 'round. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

THE VIKING DEAD 

Toby Venables 
Abaddon Books 

Vikings vs. zombies - perfect ingre- 
dients for a never-before-seen epic 
literary smackdown? Not quite, as ^ ^ ' 
there just isn’t enough flesh-eater ji'® * 
action in this convoluted tale of a ■ ' 

Viking ship that lands at a zombie- 
plagued village, which is being exploited by an evil sor- 
cerer. Instead, we get lots of stock characters that die 
vyith little recognition. The book’s lone saving grace is 






cause of course even miracle workers can only do so much with 8-bit graphics. However, these 
days, video games not only regularly rake in more money than movies, but their design and art di- 
rection is just as impressive as what can be seen in cinemas. 

If you need further evidence of that. I implore you to flip to any page in The Art of Alice: Madness 
Returns, the stunning hardcover book that collects the concept drawings and other artwork com- 
missioned for the recent sequel to American McGee’s Alice. Extremely light on text, there’s not 
much more here than an introduction by Alice creator McGee - revealing the inspiration behind the 
game (a drive down a coastal California highway while listening to The Crystal Method’s "Trip Like 
I Do”) and its evolution over the past fourteen years - short introductory essays for each section 
and brief cutline explanations of the hundreds of images that appear within the tome’s 188 pages. 

The book is divided into six self-explanatory chapters (Preproduction, Alice and Her Dress. Lon- 
don. Wonderland, Cinematics, and Odds and Ends) that offer bucketfuls of insight into how worlds 
and characters for games are developed. See the initial pitch sketches, peruse places and people 
that were drawn up but never used in the game (such as a giant bondage-bound princess who 
gives birth to mutant monster infants) and lose yourself in the moody, atmospheric landscape de- 
signs. Many of the paintings featuring Madness Returns' Victorian London locales and the won- 
derfully weird Wonderland settings are works of fine art in and of themselves. 

Undeniably, this book will be of greatest interest to gamers, but fans of the dark art of Tim Burton 
and Mark Ryden might also appreciate the works within, which definitely channel that freaky fairy 
tale vibe. Both beautiful and collectible, the first edition is already sold out, so if this piques your 
fancy, don’t be like the White Rabbit and show up late. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 

DARK PASSAGES 

Kathryn Leigh Scott 

Pomegranate Press 


Its well-penned battles but, by the end, you won’t care 
who wins the war. 

BRENTON BENT2 


Supernatural soap opera Dark Shadows pioneered protagonist vampires, a concept carried on 
in contemporary TV series such as True Blood and The Vampire Diaries. Now DS alum Kathryn 
Leigh Scott (Maggie Evans on the show) brings things full circle in her debut novel Dark Passages, 



It always starts small. 

A single action, followed by 
another, and another... 

In a small town in South Jersey 
the darkness has taken root, 
spreading fast. Only a few 
people have survived. 

The ones who are left, are 
Getting Out of Jersey. 
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The pair go for broke in their tale of a zombie out- 
break known as "The Game." which is somehow caused by the screen- 
ing of a long-lost fictional Hooper film. People pull off their own legs and 
beat themselves with them; commit suicide in the siowest. most painful 
ways they can find; and literally fuck one another to 
death while their junk spews fountains of sticky, blue 
discharge. It’s a gruesome, violent and relentlessly meta 
affair that casts The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 6\Tector 
himself as the reluctant hero who must delve into his 
own past to solve the mystery of The Game. 

Hooper and Goldsher met when the latter was work- 
ing on Robert Englund's 2009 biography. Hollywood 
Monster. 

"Tobe and Robert are great friends and long-time col- 
laborators. so when it came time to ask folks to con- 
tribute forewords. Tobe was a logical choice. " says 
Goldsher. a novelist and ghostwriter, who goes uncred- 
ited on this new book. “So Tobe and I did up the intro - 
which, as is usually the case in a ghostwriting setting, 
came from me interviewing him. then cobbling it into a 
nice little essay - and the editor loved it. I thought we 
made a good team, so I asked Tobe if he wanted to do a 
novel together. "(Hooper was in Abu Dhabi shooting his 
Arabian horror film Djinn at the time of this writing, and 
could not be reached for comment.) 

Midnight Movie unfolds via a series of blog and journal 
entries, interviews, newspaper articles. Twitter tweets 
and internet forum exchanges. The achon begins when 
a fictionalized Hooper is invited to Austin's famed SXSWfilm festival to introduce 
a screening of Destiny Express, a horror film he made when he was a teenager. 
Those who watch the movie begin to display self-destructive and extremely vi- 
olent behaviour, which results in instances of nymphomania, methamphetamine 
addiction, cannibalism and devastating terrorist attacks. And. yes. turning into 
zombies. 

"The germ of the plot came from a conversation Tobe and i had right before 
we started writing." recalls Goldsher. who also penned last year's Beatles/horror 
mash-up Paul is Undead. "The country was in the midst of yet another flu out- 


break and Tobe isn't a fan of germs, so we'd already decided on doing some 
sort of virus book. He told me he'd just been to SXSW to screen his first movie. 
Eggshells, and I thought it would be a great launching pad for a deadly plague." 

The writing process. Goldsher notes, was simple and clearly delineated. "Tobe 
was the big picture guy. and I was the nuts-and-bolts dude. The most crucial 
thing Tobe brought to the table was. obviously, his life. We tried to include as 
much of his past as made sense." 

Even if Midnight Movie sometimes veers too far 
into the realm of batshit craziness to be considered 
genuinely frightening, it's an effective tale that will 
make many readers profoundly uncomfortable. Be- 
sides the disturbing violence - a brutal beating that 
one character suffers at the hands of her ex- 
boyfriend is particularly unsettling - the book scales 
heights of gross, gooey sex that are rarely seen out- 
side of hardcore internet pop-up ads and Edward Lee 
novels. 

"Titillation and diversity." Goldsher explains. "The 
ooziness of the sex balances out. or adds to. the 
darkness of the violence. That said, the sex scenes 
work within the flow of the book: the build-up of 
[anj insatiable desire is emblematic of the virus' at- 
tack pattern. My thinking was that since this- is a 
Tobe Hooper book, it has to be off-the-wall, be- 
cause that's what his fans will want and expect. 
Since the slasher formula is more suited to film 
than print - dismemberment comes across way 
better on the screen than on the page - it couldn't 
be one violent scene after another, so I determined 
it would make for a better book it I added in some psychological terror and 
hardcore sex." 

According to Goldshei. the Hooper who must save the world from his own 
movie has a lot in common with the guy whose movie changed the face of 
modern horror. 

"The fictional Tobe is about 50 percent real Tobe. and 50 percent Alan-imagined 
Tobe, " he says. "The facts: He's a hipster, a film nut, somewhat of a cynic, and 
has a good sense of humour. The fictions: He's not an anti-social hermit, he's not 
nearly as gruff as portrayed, and, as far as I know, he doesn't pack heat." 
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Why did you select this collection as your debut title for 
Adramelech? 

With its diversity of subject matter and tone. I think Cold Mir- 
rors repre^ts our "anything goes" attitude perfectly. And. 
if I'm totally honest, last year when we started setting up 
Adramelech, we didn't know if we'd be able to pull it off. It 
felt like a safer bet using [myself] as a guinea pig. As it hap- 
pens. Cold Mirrors has come out brilliantly, but if it hadn't, 
the only people we'd have let down would've been us. 
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ADRAMELECH ARRIVES 

I t seems like a new horror press is born every month, 
even if many fail to survive past their first year. But 
that hasn't stopped British author CJ Lines (2007’s 
Filth KisSi from co-founding a new publishing house with 
Claire Peters and Sarah Dobbs called Adramelech Books to 
release his own works and those of others, I dropped Lines 
a, er. line to find out what inspires an author to launch his 
own imprint. 

What made you start a small horror press? 

I like reading stuff that's dark, weird, edgy and surprising, 
and there’s not a better genre out there than horror for pro- 
viding all of those elements! Horror's gone down some 
strange paths in the last decade, not all of which I've partic- 
ularly liked, so I figure rather than being negative and com- 
plain about things that aren’t to my personal taste, it'd be 
better to just start printing the kind of stuff I do want to read. 

What kind of horror will Adramelech publish? 

We'll publish anything that feels exciting to us. No rules be- 
yond that, really. Okay, maybe one rule. None of those 
“mash-up" novels that mix classic literature with monsters. 

I can’t believe that junk is still selling. 

What are the elements of great horror story? 

Horror has got to be unsettling in some way. ... One of the 
most disturbing novels I’ve read in the last decade was Han- 
dling the Undead by John Ajvide Lindqvist, which was os- 
tensibly a zombie novel but from a completely different 
angle. The idea of exploring the 
emotional ramifications of seeing 
your loved ones come back from 
the dead... produced something 
powerful and horrifying. 

Can you tell me about your In- 
augural offering. Cold Mirrors? 
«« Cold Mirrors is a collection of 
fourteen short stories. Although 
there’s a consistent theme - hid- 
den realities beneath the surface 
of the more obvious one - I've 
tried to explore it from as many 
unusual angles as I could. There's ritual magic on Twitter, 
ancient mudmen in the woods, a weird take on the Buddhist 
life cycle. Victorian freak shows, creepy puppets, infant vam- 
pires. rent boy drag queens, deserted coach stations in the 
small hours, killer newspapers, you name it! 


a 1 960s-set horror-fantasy homage to her Dark Shadows and 
Playboy Bunny experiences. 

The plot revolves around Meg, a fresh Minnesotan beauty 
who has inherited her mother’s vampirism. Meg's heritage 
provides her with blood cravings and various superpowers, but 
her mother, Ruth, refuses to talk about them since she consid- 
ers the condition shameful. Luckily, Meg appears human, sun- 
light doesn’t bother her and she can limit her blood harvesting 
to small animals. 

When Meg moves to Manhattan after high school to become 
an actress, she initially works as a Bunny at the Playboy Club, 
then gets her big break on the new Gothic soap Dark Pas- 
sages, which ironically comes to focus on a stereotypical vam- 
pire character. However, Meg’s chance at stardom does not 
turn out quite as she expects, due to her new co-star Camilla, who is actually a centuries-old 
witch with a vengeful grudge against Meg’s family, Camilla’s magical machinations plunge 
Meg and those she cares for into increasingly grim danger. (Never mind that at one point in 
the book Meg unexpectedly becomes pregnant, which not only threatens both her jobs but also 
could kill her if her unborn child is a vampire.) Given the circumstances, Ruth eventually relents 
and provides her daughter with some vampiric advice, but Meg still must struggle to master 
her abilities before she runs out of time. 

Dark Passages is a breezy read, offering humour and drama in equal doses. It’s definitely 
not straight horror, and those seeking scares or gore should look elsewhere, but Dark Shadows 
fans in the mood for something lighter, but still genre-related, won’t be disappointed. They 
should especially enjoy the parallels between Scott’s fictional soap and the real DS series, as 
well as the book’s assorted winks to televised horror entertainment. 

MICHAEL DEMARSICO 



CROOKED HILLS 

Cullen Bunn 
Earwig Press 

If you think a children's book can’t be both hard-hitting and hilarious at the same time then 
you’ve never taken a trip to Crooked Hills, where writer Cullen Bunn has set the first book in 
what he hopes will be a series of horror novels 
about the creepy fictional town and the residents 
that inhabit (or haunt) it. Unlike the authors of 
many books aimed at readers aged nine to 
twelve, Bunn does not shy away from heavy sub- 
ject matter nor does he pass up opportunities to 
elicit genuine scares from his audience, meaning 
this could be a great launch point for kids inter- 
ested in the spookier side of life. 

When protagonist Charlie’s father dies, his 
mother takes him and his brother Alex on vaca- 
tion to his aunt’s house in Crooked Hills. Disap- 
pointed at first, Charlie figures this is the most 
miserable vacation prospect imaginable until he 
learns Crooked Hills is actually the “Most Haunted 
Town in America." He soon teams up with his 
cousin Marty and new pal Lisa and, together, the 
three aspiring ghost-hunters set out for adven- 
ture. The true mystery unfolds when Charlie and 
his companions share the same dream about a 
witch named Maddie Someday. Add to this, the 
fact they are being followed by a nasty wild dog that could quite possibly be a ghost, and the 
kids are left trying to figure out how everything is connected. 

Throughout the well-paced novel, Charlie and his friends have run-ins with bullies, critters, 
spectres and Bunn even finds a feasible way to get them into the line of gunfire. (Action-oriented 
indeed!) But the book is also rounded out with a lot of thoughtful, introspective passages to 
give more sensitive readers some downtime, Bunn recognizes everyone must deal with issues 
such as death and fear, or even grapple with bullies or feelings of isolation. He handles these 
matters with care, through the eyes of an empathetic and relatable hero who has a good sense 
of humour. It would be better to think of this one as an all-ager, as teens and adults would be 
just as likely to get pulled into the rich world Bunn sets up in Book One as any nine-year-old 
would. 

JESSASOeCZUK 
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T or a vegetarian heathen from the city such 
as myself, there is something slightly un- 
nerving about travelling through the back- 
roaos of the American South, land of the God-fearin’ 
and meat-eatin’, where mac ’n’ cheese is consid- 
ered a vegetable and “Book Store” more often than 
not means “Bible Store.” But that’s not the kind of 
scare I’m after when I pull into Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee. 

They call this small mountain town (population: 
just under 4000) on the eastern edge of the state 
the “Gateway to the Great Smoky Mountains,” nes- 
tled as it is in the shadow of the forested hills that 
keep the air fresh and the tourists rolling in by the 
tens of thousands. They come not only to camp in 
the massive Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
but also to ride the Sky Lift, play hillbilly-themed 
mini-golf and stuff their faces with fudge. A family 
fun atmosphere prevails. 

Still, amongst all the child- 
friendly tourist traps and squeaky- 
clean souvenir stalls, Gatlinburg 
has a few rather 


ghastly attractions. Or so I’ve been promised by the 
huge sign for Ripley’s Believe It or Not! Museum 
that proclaims it's been “proudly freaking out fam- 
ilies for 90 years.” This “odditorium," part of the 
global Ripley’s franchise, is particularly famed by 
seekers of curiosities for having a real Fijian mer- 
maid. Well, as real as this sideshow hoax gets. Is 
that tiny mummified creature worth your fifteen 
bucks admission fee? Not really. But there are more 
than 500 shange and unusual artifacts in this place, 
from shrunken heads to vampire dispatching kits, 
the combined total of which provides a satisfying 
trip through the kind of freakdom that was once 
commonplace at America’s roving carnivals. It’s a 
rather sanitized environment, however, with bright 
colours and lots of science centre-type signage de- 
tailing the history (real or imagined) of the oddities. 
Too much of the latter for one father behind me, ap- 
parently: “I didn’t come on vacation to read," he 
whined. 

Cranky dad may have preferred another of Rip- 
ley’s attractions, although I’m personally relieved 
^ he didn’t follow my travel- 
ling companions and I 
down the street to the 
Haunted Adventure. Loom- 
ing over the main strip, 
this rustic “abandoned 
factory” is actually a 
multi-level haunted house 
featuring live actors, ani- 
matronics and special effects. Out 
front, a staff member in tattered historical 
costume and ghoulish makeup works the 
passers-by like a carnival barker, while another, 
whose bottom half appears to have been 
gnawed down to the bone, leers menacingly 
from his perch. Should you choose to enter, just 
past the ticket booth motion sensors set off a 
sneering, bucking undead horse complete with 
headless rider - the first of many jump scares. The 
haunt itself is accessed by riding up an (intention- 
ally) rickety elevator to a dimly lit parlour room 
where you are told the spooky tale of the Grimsby 
& Streaper Casket Company, the remains of which 
you are about to wander through,., in the dark. 



What happens next will be familiar to most peo- 
ple who have visited haunts in other tourist towns. 
(In fact, Ripley’s operates the same Grimsby & 
Streaper attraction in various cities.) There’s a 
maze to navigate, taking us through sete of increas- 
ing gruesomeness. We brush past horror movie 
props (e.g. hanging body parts), catch flashes of 
mechanical asylum patients being electrocuted and 
nearly get sprayed with fake blood by a mad doctor. 
It’s easy to find yourself lost in the pitch black, 
hearing whispering voices. If you don't chicken out 
first, you will find yourself descending into the Cave 
of the Slimebeast, to come face to face with a hulk- 
ing creature that may best be described as a cross 
between the Chatterer and the Tbxic Avenger. And 
once you’ve had your fill of fear, you will be chased 
out into the street, gasping or giggling, as is your 
wont. 

Ripley’s Haunted Adventure is a quality, if some- 
what typical, big-budget haunt in the vein of Dis- 
ney’s Haunted Mansion, suitable for ages six and 
up. Regardless of whether or not you actually find 
it terrifying, it’s still decent value and a great way 
to experience some Halloween fright year round. 

Right next door is an attraction that, on first 
glance, might not necessarily draw in the horror 
fan: Hollywood Star Cars Museum. The big name 
here is the General Lee, one of the 1969 Dodge 
Chargers used in the TV series The Dukes ofHaz- 
zard. There’s a HerbieW Bug out front too. But the 
place is much bigger than it first appears, with two 
floors of famous vehicles, including plenty of genre 
faves. 

First thing you're sure to notice upon entry is the 
Batmobile. The iconic black and neon orange car is 
the creation of George Barris, legendary custom 
builder for the rich and famous, not to mention Hol- 
lywood movie studios, for decades. (Most of the 
cars in the museum come from his collection.) 
Based on a 1955 Lincoln Fufijra, the Batmobile was 
an original construction for the 1 966 TV series, and 
Barris tricked it out with everything Adam West’s 
Batman needed: a Batscope, Batray, Detect-a- 
Scope, etc. While you’re not allowed to climb inside, 
you can walk right up and get a good look for as 
long as you like. Nearby, a retro-looking panel of 
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gizmos includes the Batanalyzer. Fans of the Dark 
Knight will also find his car from 1989’s Batman up- 
stairs, plus a wall of prop weapons, Including assorted 
Batarangs! 

The second floor is where most of the action is any- 
way; although on your way up the stairs, watch out for 
Christine. A clever trick makes it appear as if the ma- 
niacal car is coming right at you! Here you can also sit 
and watch a short film about Barris, in which he re- 
veals some fun behind-the-scenes stories about what 
were often rather challenging studio requests - such 
as how, after being turned down by several funeral di- 
rectors when trying to buy the coffin with which to 
build Grandpa Munster's Dragula, he had to actually 
sneak one out. That dragster is in the museum, so 
you’ll see just how tiny it was. Then, past the Back to 
the Future DeLorean and the Pontiac Trans-Am better 
known as Knight Rider's K.l.T.T. is a gleaming white 
ambulance/hearse known to Ghosttrusterstans as the 
Ecto-1 . While not the original vehicle used in the film, 
it's a decent replica which, for an additional fee, you 
can climb into for a photo op. While you're paying for 
that, check out the Harley from Terminator 2: Judg- 
ment Day located beside the cashier. 

Admittedly, I'm not a big car buff, so what struck me 
most about the Hollywood Star Cars Museum was not 
the custom detailing on the vintage rides but rather 
just how much genre fare is a part of mainstream pop 
culture. How here on Main Street in the middle of the 
mountains pieces of horror movie history rub shoulders 
(or fenders, I suppose) with apple-pie Americana. And 
at the end of ttie day, whether that delicious local taffy 
you’re chewing on the way out of town tastes like 
blood, or just cherry, is ultimately up to your imagina- 
tion. Either way, Gatlinburg is a ghastly, gaudy good 
time. 

Ripley 's Believe It or Not! Museum is located at 800 
Parkway and open daily from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $14.99 for adults and $7.99 for children 
under 12. (Under 5 admitted free.) Ripley’s Haunted 
Adventure is located at 908 Parkway and is open daily 
from 10a.m. to 9 p.m. Admission is $12.99 for adults 
and $7.99 for children under 12. (No kids under 6 al- 
lowed). More Info atgatlinburg.ripleys.com. Hollywood 
Star Cars Museum Is located at 914 Parkway and 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is $11. 99 
for adults and $6.99 for kids under 12. (Kids under 6 
free.) More info at starcarstn.com. Q 



rmy Town Of Terror (cJockwise from tep) The £c‘^ ^ GhosWusters Grandpa Munster's origi/^al Dragut^ 
coffin car. a prop figure from Ripley's Haunted Adventure, an animatronic headlessthorseman at its entrance, 
the leering half -man who tries to lure you inside, and (opposite) the attraction s street front facade. 
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ith the demise of specialty labels such 
as Tartan Asia and Artsmagic, one might 
think the wave of Asian films that invig- 


orated cinema in the last decade would 
have seemingly dried up. But Canadian label Mon- 
grel Media is helping to fill the void with a bare- 
bones release of South Korean filmmaker Chul-Soo 
Jang's soul-crushing directorial debut Bedevilled 
( 2010 ). 

Hae-won (Ji Seong-Won) is an aloof bank em- 
ployee who witnesses the violent assault of a 
young woman outside a bar on the busy streets of 
Seoul. Reluctant to cooperate with police, particu- 
larly after being threatened by the suspects, her 
frustrations are further exacerbated by a well- 
meaning co-worker who approves a loan for an 
elderly woman that Hae-won had callously re- 
jected. After an angry public confrontation, Hae- 
won is forced to take a vacation. At a loss with 
what to do. she decides to revisit the remote island 
of Moo-do that was home to her grandfather. 

Her childhood friend, Bok-nam (Young-Hee Seo), 
is ecstatic at Hae-won’s arrival. The island is nearly 
deserted; Bok-nam, her young daughter, her 
loutish husband, his brother, a few of their aunties 
and a doddering old man are the only residents. 
Bok-nam is desperate to escape to Seoul - her 
husband has prostitutes ferried over for sex under 
her nose, her brother-in-law sexually abuses her 
at will and she is worked to the 
bone - and she sees Hae-won 
as her saviour. But Hae-won’s 
indifference to her plight drives 
Bok-nam to make a break for it 
at dawn, by the only boat that 
services the island. The pilot 
sells her out. and while Bok- 
nam is being beaten by her hus- 
band. her daughter tries to 
defend her and is shoved to the 
ground, where she hits her head 
on a rock and dies. Bok-nam’s 
grief and despair then turn into 
explosive, bloody violence when 
she picks up a scythe to settle 
old and festering scores. 

This heart-wrenching, shocking tragedy is pop- 
ulated by reprehensible characters, has under- 


tones of lesbianism, incest and pedophilia, and is 
made wholly compelling by its superb cast. The nat- 
ural beauty of the island Is wonderfully juxtaposed 
with the ugliness that takes place on it by Kim Gi- 
tae's gorgeous cinematography, and the lack of a 
score allows the raw power of the drama to take 
centre stage. In short. Chan-wook Park’s 2003 mas- 
terpiece Oldboy is not the final word in Korean re- 
venge films. 

Another notable entry in the downbeat woman- 
abused-to-violence subgenre is Thai director Tiwa 
Moeithaisong’s relentlessly grim 
Meat Grinder {2009]. UK fans got an 
uncut release from 4Digital, but the 
best bet on this side of the pond is 
the Hong Kong My Way Film Com- 
pany Limited Category Ill-rated disc. 

The film opens with faux-aged 
footage of a woman dissecting and 
preparing corpses for her cooking 
pot. Flash-forward to the present 
when a young man is looking for his 
missing girlfriend at the last place 
where he knows she was: the gated 
abode of a woman named Buss (Mai 
Charoenpura) who claims her hus- 
band ran off with the girl. The man takes it upon 
himself to search for his gal within the confines of 
the cavernous concrete building but while looking 
around, he’s attacked, one of his legs is hacked off 


and he's knocked out with it. After that Buss drags 
him into a room and nails his hands to the floor - 
through his fingernails! 

Turns out Buss ekes out a living for herself and 
her disabled daughter by selling noodles from a 
push-cart. Once she begins adding human meat 
cured with special herbs and spices, business 
picks up to the point where she opens a restaurant 
in her house. Her change in fortune includes the 
attention of a handsome young student, Attapon 
(Rattanaballung Toesawat), but Buss needs a 
steady supply of fresh meat and Attapon's pres- 
ence complicates matters. Soon her daughter 
stumbles across her secret, and her sanity erodes 
further. 

Fans of earlier HK fare such as The Untold Story 
(1 993) and There’s a Secretin My Soup (2001 ) will 
really appreciate the copious and realistic gore: 
bodies hang from hooks through their bellies, de- 
capitated heads float to the top of the soup pot at 
inopportune moments, and a woman finds herself 
trapped in a tank full of severed body parts! 

Tiwa’s direction is admittedly challenging as he 
plays with the narrative timeline and tries to over- 
come his budgetary limitations through an overly 
artistic approach - but the patient gorehound will 
be rewarded. Despite her psychopathic nature. 
Buss is such a sympathetic character you’ll want 
to give her a much-needed hug, even though you 
know she’ll make dumplings out of your ass! 
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THE BLOB iwwa 

Michael Hoenig 
La-U Land 

Former Tangerine Dream member 
Michael Hoenig (The Wraith, and the 
superb Dark Skiegj crafts a clever little 
score using deep, resonating synths 
and actual brass instruments for his 
slow-oozing narrative about interstellar 
pink goo gradually wreaking hell on a 
small town. From the ambient tones, 
metallic sounds and sampled vocals 
arise like a miasma that hovers above 
some classic shock stabs. By the 
score's finale, it's a snarling melange 
of weird brass figures and layers of 
electronic textures that splatter and 
screech. Also amid Hoenig's original 
cues are remnants of the film's temp 
track (“Sleeping Pill” blatantly stems 
from Jerry Goldsmith's Capricorn One 
love theme), but it's a minor quibble 
with an otherwise fun B-movie score 
written with an obvious affection for 
vintage drive-in fodder. Few of Hoenig’s 
scores exist on CO, making this ex- 
panded and remastered disc manda- 
tory for fans of vintage electronica. 
MRH ‘ 



THE MONSTER THAT 
CHALLENGED THE WORLD 

Heinz Roemheld 

Monstrous Movie Music 
This disc marks the first release of a 
complete score by Heinz Roemheld, a 
seasoned Hollywood veteran who com- 
posed for virtually every genre during 
his long career. His name may not ring 
a bell with most, but Roemheld's firm 


grasp of the orchestra resulted in this 
straight-faced, highly dramatic score 
for a movie centred on what's basically 
an oversized mollusc/caterpillar that 
sometimes likes to touch women. 
There's a lush romantic theme, a 
snappy mcxister motif (vi^ich signals its 
direct presence or imminent assault) 
and bouncy dance music for the Mexi- 
can locations, plus a few bonus cues 
found among the master mono tapes. 
Not dissimilar to Bronislau Kaper's 
score for Them!, Roemheld’s writing 
features a rich balance of moods. While 
some themes are oft-repeated, there's 
a lot of dramatic colour, including Ad- 
venture! Romance! and Inappropriate 
Fondling! MRH 



IT! THE TERROR FROM 
BEYOND SPACE 

Paul Sawtell and Bert Shefter 

Monstrous Movie Music 
Right from “Main Title,” with its twirling 
brass and unwavering sense of ur- 
gency, It! grabs the listener the way 
most classic B-movies were supposed 
to: hard, fast and intent on keeping the 
audience hypnotized and hungry for 
blood when nothing was happening 
(even if it never did). Paul Sawtell and 
Bert Shefter's style was weirdly suited 
to monster movies because while one 
composer excelled at lush themes, the 
other liked big loud brass, so their 
scores were ripe with striking con- 
frasts. It! may be short at 36 minutes, 
but it’s a delicious mix of sustained 
chords, shock stabs and haunting 
organ effects. Also notable is the ab- 
sence of any string arrangements, 
which eschews warmth for what's os- 
tensibly a body count movie. The best 
cues are the myriad short and sweet 
atmospheric passages, most of which 
are terminated by thrashing percussion 
and brass. Mastered from very clean 
mono sources, It! also comes with de- 
tailed, witty liner notes. An unquestion- 
able must-have. MRH 




REZUREX mumii 

Dance of the Dead 

Fienoforce 

Rezurex's mohawked maestro Daniel 
deLeon returns with a third mash-up of 
’50s rockabilly and '80s radio rock-in- 
spired psychobilly that’s sure to set 
pleated skirts and bowling shirts 
swingin’. Rejuvenated by a new rhythm 
section and some spiffy production, 
deLeon leads his crew through eleven 
songs that may classify as by-the- 
numbers, but those numbers hit the 
mark. Even those who have (perhaps 
rightfully) dismissed the LA foursome as 
nothing more tiian Tiger Army Lite in the 
past will find it difficult not to get swept 
up by the ^themic “Black Sunday,” the 
outlaw guitar twang of “Ghost Town," 
the unbridled “Ballroom Blitz”-like 
giddy-up of “Return of the Living Dead” 
and the bedroom-eyed soul of “Into the 
Dark,” even if it does crib Danzig's 
“Blood andTears” pretty hard. Third al- 
bums have historically been important 


indicators as to where a band's headed 
(see Ministry’s Land of Rape and 
Honey or Alice Cooper’s Love It to 
Death, for example).Two words, blank- 
abilly fans: follow them. TT %%%% 
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DAMN LASER VAMPIRES » 

Three-Gun Mojo 

Terhotten 

Whereas this brooding Brazilian goth- 
garage trio's first album. 2008's 
Gotham Beggars Syndicate, sounded 
like the unhinged, sluttier cousins of 
Danish indie rockers The Raveonettes 
had just barrelled Into town looking 
for action, tills lacklustre follow-up is 
a buzzing maelstrom of four-chord 
blues misfires that just aren't as tune- 
ful, frantic, bold or dynamic as any- 
thing on its predecessor. There are 
moments, such as the dark, panting 
sexuality of singer/guitarist Ron 
Selistre’s croaky, canyon-deep vocals 
on "Creepy Thing,” and Francis K’s 
super hooky bassline in “Shiva Bop.” 
which lumbers like a randy beast des- 
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ANIMAMORTE ■ 

The Nightmare Becomes Reality 

Transubstans 

Sounding like a kaleidoscopic vision of sonic ter- 
rw, this second full-length fmm Sweden’s Anima 
Morte (a.k.a. composer/producer Frederik Wing- 
waJI) is deeply indebted to the ’70s scores of leg- 
endary Italian composers Claudio Simonetti, 

Ennio Morriojne and Goblin, Titled after Umberto 
Lenzi’s 1 980 gorefest Nightmare City, The Nightmare Becomes fleaWy combines 
vintage synths and prog-rock basslines with hallucinogenic, hard-edged guitars, 
melodic arrangements and warm analog production for a result that straddles 
both the classic Italian sound and the work of American synth-lords John Car- 
penter and Alan Howarth. While 2007’s Face Ifte Sea of Darkness showcased 
Anima Morte’s wild potential, the masterful grooves and grit of the alluringly 
creeping “Contamination,” the grim tension and impending evil of “Voices From 
Beyond” and “Corridor of Blood." and the comparatively sorrowful sounds of 
"Solemn Graves" are a true testament to Klingwall’s ability to turn a listener’s 
interest from passing to obsessive. If your musical heart bleeds Profondo Rosso. 
consider this essential listening. GP 
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"Tonight is the night of the vampire" 

-ROKY ERICKSON 

We get a lot of press releases emailed to us around the Morgue, many of 
which make us laugh with unintentional typos, outrageous claims and the 
like. My fave of late was for a band from LA called Vampires Everywhere! 
which, apparently, is taking “the vampire scene’s clean-cut. Disney image 
and [shedding] some blood on it." 

If they’re talking about the rw/Z/pW franchise and its sanitized romanti- 
vamp spawn, I think many of us can relate to their pain. But few of us would 
argue this group, whose new album Kiss the Sun Goodbye was given a beat- 
ing in last month’s Audio Drome, is particularly horrific either. 

I’ve been trying to embrace Van^ires Everywhere! and its youthful metal- 
core/gothic pop about matters of the bloodthirsty heart. They are. after all, 
named for the comic in The Lost Boys. There’s even something intriguing 
about Michael Vampire's vocal style, a curious mix of screamo and Auto-Tune. 
Plus, it's rather snobbish to deny the right of kids younger than oneself their 
ovm means of expressing horror fandom, as this gang 
clearly is. But there’s something altogether sunny in 
the outlook and sound of VE that keeps me from mak- 
ing them my band too. Thankfully, despite VE’s claim 
of being “undead before the trend" they are far from 
being the first wannabe Kindred rockers. 

Over in Italy, Theatres des Vampires have been 
making epic gothic metal since 1994. Lead singer 
Sonya Scarlet is even known to cut herself on stage 
and offer her blood to the faithful. (I know; evww!) Their latest release, Moon- 
light Waltz, is pure undead melodrama - all crim- 
son lips and violins. A video for the first single 
“Carmilla" was directed by Dario Argento's special 
effects guy David Bracci. Recommended if you like 
both Type 0 Negative and Evanescence. 

Even Britain’s Nosferatu rose from a ten-year 
slumber this year; the new album Wonderland is 
jammed with old school gawth rawk perfect for 
road trips in your Dragula. So if you too are 
jonestng for a musical antidote to P6-vamps, there is more to choose from 
than just Vampires Everywhere! And if you're thinking of starting your own 
project, remember; the best way to be an immortal rock star is to write a 
song that will last forever. 
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perately in need of a piece of ass. but 
a lot of the songs seem to lack indi- 
viduality. Gone are the added instru- 
mentation and Selistre’s mad howls 
and yelps, which made each track on 
their rookie effort feel like you'd 
stepped into a different room of a 
sweaty, bloodstained roadhouse. 
Here he moans that “there’s a 
haunted wind over Greyhawk Road,” 
but Three-Gun Mojo sounds more 
like DLV shootin’ the breeze. TT 



BLOOD FREAK 

Mindscraper 

WiLLOwnp 

Blood Freak’s move from Razorback 
Records to Willowtip is fitting given that 
Maniac Neil's former one-man project 
is now a full-fledged band, and they’ve 
ditched the campy retro-thrash/death 
of previous effort Multiplex Massacre 
in favour of straight-up classic grind. 
The black humour and obsession with 
B-movies remains intact, though. 
Opener "Psychoplasmics,” a term 
taken from David Cronenberg’s The 
Brood, is a sample-packed, semi-in- 
dustrial audio collage that gives little 
clue to the relentless audio Armaged- 
don that follows, beginning with the 
mental “Merchants of Sleaze," a track 
lovingly dedicated to the memory of 
legendary genre journalist Chas. Baiun. 
Musically, Mindscraper is a consistently 
well-written collection of dynamic, 
catchy riffs played at blazing tempos. 
Lyrically, it’s a deliciously revolting feast 
of murder, deviant sex and bodily cor- 
ruption, with “Scared Stiff," an ode to 
renting big-box horror VHS, warranting 
special mention. This is definitely “fresh 
meat for the gorehound!" GM 



AUTOPSY Kw 

Macabre Eternal 

PEACEWaE 

Despite the depraved gore, twisted 
blood lust and murderous intent that 


characterized the sickened sound of 
San Francisco’s Autopsy, it seems that 
time really does heal all wounds. After 
a bitter split back in '95 following a 
string of now-classic death metal 
records, a reunion by the oft-revered but 
underappreciated quartet seemed un- 
likely. Sixteen years later, the rejuve- 
nated lineup unexpectedly returns writh 
a work fixated on the classic sound they 
helped establish. Vocalist/drummer 
Chris Reifert wastes little time display- 
ing his maniacal, fantastically dramatic 
pipes on opener “Hand of Darkness" 
and “Dirty Gore Whore,” while "Sadistic 
Gratification” is a sprawling eleven- 
minute look inside the mind of a de- 
ranged killer, and album closer “Spill My 
Blood" wraps things up with a rippingly 
violent, thrash-laced finale. This isn’t 
just gore for gore's sake though - 
there's a real sense of theatre and per- 
formance to Macabre Eternal, which 
should appease long-time fans and oth- 
ers seeking a crash coume in the sub- 
genre, ED 



CULTES DES GHOULS umi 

Haxan 

Hoi's Headbangehs 
Cultes Des Ghoules is a bizarre, ritu- 
alistic black metal act strictly for the 
old guard of metal fans. Doused in lo- 
fi production values and chaotic mu- 
sicianship, this reissue of the 2008 
debut by the Polish princes of dark- 
ness - named after the 1922 silent 
Swedish film Haxan: Witchcraft 
Through the Ages- makes no apolo- 
gies for its lack of sophistication. The 
simplistic guitar work is very much 
from the Celtic Frost/Hellhammer 
school as evidenced by stalking 
opener “Baptized by Barron." an epic, 
mid-paced drawl with spellbinding 
passages. An occult atmosphere 
bleeds uneasiness throughout each of 
the five tracks - every one surpassing 
the nine-minute mark - which easily 
compensates for any lack of produc- 
tion value or studio trickery. Haxan 
doesn’t sound retro, it sounds vintage, 
a black metal campaign that envelops 
the listener in a dark, Satanic sound 
blanket. Cultes Des Ghoules have 
come to the sabbat, they’ve come to 
play, and they don't play nice. 
Gpm 
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ANOTHER SIDE OF NJVEKOGRE 
EMERGES ON HIS LATEST PROJECT 
AS THE ELDER STATESMAN OF 
INDUSTRIAL CONTINUES TO 
CHANGE SHAPE. 


J 
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Ogre - n. 1. A monster in fairy tales and popular legend, usually represented as a hideous giant who feeds on human flesh. 

2. Nivek Ogre, ne Kevin Ogilvie, vocalist, songwriter and actor, frontman of industrial music pbneers Skinny Puppy. 
ohGr - n. Musical project for Nivek Ogre and multi-instrumentalist/engineer Mark Walk, which recently 
released its fourth album, unDeveloped. 


F or fans of shock and horror and strange noises, 
NIVEK ogre will FOREVER BE KNOWN AS THE VOICE AND 
FACE OF SKINNY PUPPY. Yet for more than ten years now, he’s also 
been making electronic music mutations under the ohGr moniker. And 
with unDeveloped (available now from Metropolis Records), it’s clear 
Oiat this project is just as capable of implanting unsettling ideas into your ears. 
Ogre admits the album's title is partly a response to those who believe ohGr to 
be an undeveloped “baby project,” but there’s also a 
deeper meaning. 

"Whatever we’re doing in our life, we're dying for it," 
says the singer. "We’re being poisoned a little bit every 
day, whehier it's mentally or physically. I came to the 
conclusion in a very sort of obtuse way that at some point 
in the 20th century we made the wrong choices techno- 
logically and we're becoming kind of undeveloped by 
those choices in many ways.” 

A conversation with Ogre takes myriad turns. He’s just 
as likely to bring up "high-level information transfer" as 
Famous Monsters magazine. But behind his many masks 
- whether they be his stage props or vocal effects - is 
an exploration of very personal and human conditions, 
with a particular penchant for traumatic and disturbing 
psychological states. 

“I’m fascinated by things like murder and rape." he admite. "not fascinated in 
that I want to figure out why (people] get off on it in order to do it. I get the power 
aspect. But there’s a part of me that doesn’t understand the psychology of it to 
such a degree that I'm fascinated by it, which veers me into horror, and how peo- 
ple can get so morally debased to do these things." 

The best word to describe his attitude towards horror may be empathetic. A 
long-time animal rights advocate, Ogre says that for him, feeling others’ pain 


extends right to the bottom of the animal kingdom and even includes insects. 
(“And that goes back to watching The f/ywith Vincent Price," he notes with a 
laugh.) In particular, he has sympathy for misfits, which is expressed throughout 
unDeveloped, most notably on the standout track, “Crash,” a wild dance floor- 
ready stomper that opens with the audio from Michael Jackson’s final 91 1 call, 
it is at once a statement about the death of a man-made monster and the prob- 
lems with America’s health care system. 

“I've always loved the pathos of the monster," 
says Ogre. “Being misunderstood, being abused, 
being cast out, being marginalized, all of that stuff 
fits into why I love monsters. And when I go to (hor- 
ror] conventions, for example, t see people in the 
same boat as me in a lot of ways. They’re all kind of 
dealing with past shadows, past ghosts, and they 
found a group of people that they can commune 
with." 

If you’ve only listened to Skinny Puppy, the new 
OhGr may surprise you: the heavy electro-industrial 
and stream of consciousness growls remain, but are 
mixed with more melodic pop. . . and singing! It's still 
an experiment, still dark, but like the man who cre- 
ated it and called it undeveloped, still growing. 

“The Ogre was an archetype, something that I cre- 
ated when I was younger that was a fetish object that little girls looked at and 
said. 'That’s cool! That’s dark and weird.’ Then it progressed and became ma- 
ture and integrated more into who I am,” he says. "I love Skinny Puppy but... 
it was a real struggle to put a voice to some of those compositions because 
some of them were not made for voice. Then I found something that was nat- 
ural. So now OhGr is a more natural, organic expression of what I do. That gives 
me the joie de vivre to go on." ^ 
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NOW PLAYING > ’HE WITCHER I- mmi OF KIHCS. G/mSHOSP: THE MONSIER SEWER. EMIEY THE STRtHCESTRUHGEHOHS. 



THE WITCHER 2: 
ASSASSINS OF KINGS 

PC. Xbox 360 
y' Atjii 


Even more than its 
previous installment, The 
Witcher 2 is first and 
foremost a game for 
LJ Jii adults. It has all the grisly 

kills and epic battles in- 
herent in the best third- 
person RPGs, but it also comes loaded with harsh and 
suggestive language, and more tian a little full-frontal 
nudity. 

You’re back in the boots of Geralt for this new title, 
which is set after the events of the first game. As a 
Witcher (a.k.a. much-loathed monster slayer), it's your 
job to keep the towns and countryside clear of the sorts 
of unnatural creatures that crawl out of the water 
(among them, the zombie-like Drowners). creep around 
on land (think giant mutant insects and phantasmagor- 
ical wraiths) and stalk you in unlit subterranean caves - 
which can be pretty damned spooky, at least until you 
drink a Cat potion that lights up the caverns in infrared- 
style night-vision. But there’s more at stake here: some- 
one’s framed you for murdering a king and now unrest 
is afoot between the human and non-human popula- 
tions. As Geralt. you must uncover the truth, choose your 
allegiances and clear your name. Along the way, you’ll 
tangle with thieves, elves, dwarves and revolutionaries: 
navigate through all-out bloody massacres: and get 
drunk and have your clothes and weapons stolen 
(maybe more than once). 

The original Witcher qame that debuted in 2007 was 
a seriously complex action RPG, but some of that com- 
plexity has been jettisoned for the sequel. Gone are the 
banking feature for excess inventory and the multiple 
fighting styles, but swords, throwing weapons, bombs, 
traps and signs (a.k.a. spells) are still in play and all 
must be utilized (along with potions and weapon-en- 
hancing oils) to be successful in your quests. The kills 
themselves are deliciously violent and leave ample trails 
of blood in their wake. 

The Witcher 2 is not an easy game, even at its most 
casual difficulty levels, and unless you figure out the 
tricks of the boss fights (or track down the relevant 





0 


YouTube vid), you will get stuck. For instance, 
the Kayran. a giant poison-spewing octopus in 
Chapter One of the game, will repeatedly kill you 
with just one or two ^trikes of its enormous ten- 
tacles unless you know exactly where to stand. 
Don't think you can look to the game for help, 
either, as it only tracks some quests onscreen 
and often doesn’t give you all the clues you 
need to readily figure out the next phase of a 
mission. 

The game’s potion/bomb-making process 
has also been streamlined, but it's still a bit 
clunky and remembering to use potions and oils 
before battle takes some getting used to. In ad- 
dition. The Witcher 2 teaWes three mini-games 
(dice, fist fighting and arm wrestling, of which 
only the latter is tricky to master) that can be 
played to earn extra in-game currency. 

While the game's varied terrain often ups the 
tension of the monster attacks (just try to get 
out of the way of a putrid, exploding Rotfiend 
while deep in a cramped mine shaft), and the 
hulking boss beasts are certainly terrifying in 
and of themselves, this game is ultimately less 
about selling scares than offering a compellingly 


9 9 9 9 I HEADSHQTS; STtllAR GRAPHICS. EASY CHARACTER UPGRADE SYSTEM. INTRICATE STDRYUNE 
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violent, monster-laden narrative to fight one's 
way through. 

The Witcher 2\s a long, expansive game with 
an epic fantasy-style soundtrack that takes up- 
wards of 40 hours to finish, though it's not a true 
sandbox title, as there are still pathways to fol- 
low and bits of foliage and rock (and occasion- 
ally even NPCs) to get stuck on. But it’s all 
gorgeously rendered and a suitably challenging 
pleasure to play, with many side quests beyond 
the main storyline and a morality-based deci- 
sion-making system that actually impacts the 
in-game world and leads to sixteen different po- 
tential endings, for maximum replayability. (It 
also ships with an occasionally useful game 
guide, score CD and making-of DVD.) 

Once you get used to the swearing and sex, 
which takes a wee bit of time since it so far ex- 
ceeds the norms for typical M-rated games, it 
actually adds to the story and makes die gritti- 
ness of the Witcher’s life and times that much 
more immersive. 

Most action RPGs have fantasy rooted in 
their hearts, but The Witcher 2, regardless of 
its elves and dwarves and political machina- 
tions. offers much for the horror fan. Now 
strap on your swords and get hunting, be- 
cause that spooky shit ain’t gonna slay itself. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 


GARSHASP: 

THE MONSTER SLAYER 


^ I When God of War exploded onto the 
' ^ I scene in 2005. it was followed by the in- 
i' y evitable onslaught of imitators that prom- 

“GA^SHASP^ players a similar gaming experience, 

Some of those, such as Prince of Persia. ^ -5. 

I deliver, while others such as Garshasp: vt 

77?e Afonsfer S/ayer do not. 

For those of you unfamiliar with Persian mythology, Garshasp was the ^ * 

strongest warrior in the land, who embarked upon an epic journey to / 

avenge the death of his brother and retrieve an ancestral mace that was 
stolen by an army of darkness known as the Deevs. 

Set up as a single-player RPG action-adventure game, players travel / 
through the exotic, well-rendered locales of Ancient Persia, including 
vast mountain ranges, lush jungles and massive fortified castles, while battling an array of unin- 
teresting enemies who appear at predictable times with predictable ferocity. 

Players are only supplied with two weapons, a sword and a wristblade, and must cope with a 
clunky combat system that’s filled with numerous glitches, which will have you swinging right 
through enemies without causing any damage. The grab mechanic Is also hit-and-miss, and al- 
though there is some limited puzzle-solving interspersed throughout the game, it’s usually involves 
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little more than pushing a number of levers to move objects so you 
can continue along on your quest 
Short on scares and gore, it also comes up short on playing time, 
as it can be finished in about five hours and has zero replay value. 
Meaning, you might just want to consider digging up your old PS2 
and giving God o/lVa/’ another spin, because as far as heroes go. 
Kratos would make a spicy kabob out of Garshasp. 

ANDREW LEE 



EMILY THE STRANGE: 
STRANGEROUS 

Nintendo DS/DSi 
Conspiracy Entertainment 


iPad, iPhone 
Monda 


Mondo, the company best 
known for its pop culture art 
prints, has decided to clean up the 
virtual streets with its first 


With an already burgeoning line of popu- 
lar shirts, stickers, comic books and young 
adult novels, it was only a matter of time 


before the girl who first appeared as a logo for a skateboard shop in 
Santa Cruz and quickly became a much beloved goth/emo icon would 
tackle the video gaming world. In Strangerous, players take on the role 
of Emily herself. Her mission: find her stolen cats. This is done by solving 
the 65 puzzles and riddles that are littered throughout her bizarre home 
and a nearby Atrocity Fair. Using Emily’s familiar skateboard and sling- 
shot, you’ll look for clues, travel into even stranger parallel universes and 
try to build your very own “zonster" (a monster). This is a really fun game, 
with a charming soundscape and a stark colour palette reminiscent of 
the Emily comic books. While geared towards the younger set. it still has 
a lot of interesting brain-teasing problems that’ll get older players’ grey 
matter working overtime as well. Stay strange! 


iPad/iPhone game: Hobo with a Shotgun. Modelled off of classic arcade side- 
scrollers, it lets you play as Rutger Hauer’s armed ’n' derelict title character, walk- 
ing the streets of Scumtown, blowing away punks who try to punch/knife/club 
your ass. On The Chase level, Slick and Ivan will try to run you down in the streets, 
while you can bank on tangling with The Plague at The Area, but otherwise this 
is basically Renegade (remember Renegade?) with less moves and more blood. 
Your shotgun does some graphic 8-bit damage, which is fun when you can find 
ammo. It’s a tough game with no mid-level save points, aggravating glitches 
aplenty (e.g. respawn on the wrong part of the bumper car level and die imme- 
diately) and a virtual joystick that’ll cramp both your finger and your style as you 
try to fight. But no one ever said hobo justice was easy, and for the price of a bag 
of cans ($1 .99), you’ll have a... blast. 
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on film. De Palma and crew opted to have Carrie bum the building down instead. 
The fire is just one of the film's iconic images. The pig's blood scene has been 
referenced, quoted and spoofed in countless movies and TV 
shows, including Buffy the Vampire Slayer, Anthropophagus. The 
Descer}t. Rob Zombie's animated The Haunted World of El Su- 

perbeasto and even the TV comedy show 30 Rock. In addition, 

Razorthroat. a horor metal band recorded a concept album 
based on the film, called Pig Blood Blues (2004), 

The final shot of Carrie's hand shooting up out of the ground 
- which was directly inspired by the last scene of Deliverance 
(1 972) - also initiated the age of shock endings. To wit, in 
1980'$ Friday the 13th. Jason jumps out of the lake to attack 

an unsuspecting Alice in the film's final frame, and the device 

has continued to be used m many horror films ever since, in- 
cluding The Evil Dead. Maniac and Student Bodies. Carrie's 
influence also left Its mark on the last scene in Wes Craven's 
1 984 film. A Nightmare On Elm Street, when Nancy's mother 
is sucked through the window during a dream. Craven was 
paying homage to De Palma's stylized, dream-iike sequences, 
particularly Carrie's ending, which uses the same artificial 
lighting to produce that gauzy, washed-out look. 

But Came was influential for more than just its visuals. The character Tina 
in 1 988's Friday the 13th Part VII is largely modelled after Carrie herself, in 
the way that her telekinetic powers are made known only when she is very 
emotional, especially after being teased by the partygoers next door. And like 
Carrie. Tina later uses her telekinesis to exact revenge on her tormentor, Jason, 
even causing the house she's in to crumble to the ground. 

In the years that followed. Carrie spawned a 1 988 Broadway musical, a 
subpar sequel in 1 999 and a mildly successful 2002 television movie, but 
it’s De Palma's deliberate direction and unforgettably iconic imagery that 
make the first filmic adaptation of Came the influential classic of hor- 
ror cinema that it is. . 

SARA JACKSON ^ 

. 


I n 1 976. the film adaptation of Carrie. Stephen King's first published novel, burst 
into theatres and changed the horror genre forever. Some fans may be surprised 
to learn that the book - and the movie it spawned - almost 
never were, because in 1 974 King tossed the manuscript. 
which at the time was a short story intended for Cavalier magazine, 
into the garbage. It was his wife, Tabitha, who rescued the crumpled 
papers and encouraged him to proceed with the tale. 

Little did the author know that his fii^t novel, which he considered •’ 

"fre world's all-time loser." would sell more than one million copies in j * 

1 975. The story's subsequent big screen adaptation, by director Brian I 
De Palma and screenwriter Lawrence D. Cohen, grossed 533.8 million 
at the US box office, and earned its stars Sissy Spacek and Piper Laune . ^ 

Oscar nominations ifor their turns as telekinetic high-schooler Carrie 
White and her abusive, fundamentalist mother, respectively). 

The film centres around Carrie, a relatively cloistered teenage girl 
who IS already something of a social pariah in her otherv/ise ordinary 
secondary school. Things go from bad to v^orse when she discovers 
that she's gotten her first period in the locker room after gym class and 
becomes frightened at the sight of her own blood. Her sawier class- 
mates humiliate her by pelting her with feminine hygiene products. The 
bullies are punished for their behaviour, but it doesn't end there. After one girl, Chns. 
throws an angry fit during their boot-camp-style detention and gets herself banned from 
prom, vows of bloody vengeance are made. As Came begins to discover her telekinetic 
powers and starts standing up to her bible-thumping moWer, she finds herself with an 
unexpected invitation to the dance. She s named prom queen but it's all part of a stunt 
to further humiliate her. which culminates in the famous scene of her being drenched in 
pig's blood. Came quickly turns the tables on her cruel schoolmates, however, using her 
powers to exact brutal revenge on her tormentors and everyone else in the school gym. 

Cohen s first draft of the script faithfully followed King's novel, but because of the 
f- film's small budget iSI.8 million) certain scenes had to be omitted, drastically 
altering the final filmed version. This is particularly true of the end sequence 
. / in which Carrie destroys her home: originally it was supposed to fall down in 
J ' a rain of boulders, but because the effect looked more like pebbles 
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